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Charles K, (Chuck) Sestok and John F, 
Murphy, of Fir-Tex of Michigan, announce 


the removal of their offices to new and 


larger quarters, one block north of their 


former location. 


The new address is 14589 Myers Road, 


Detroit 27. The telephone number remains 
the same - HOgarth 1173 and 1174. 
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can Institute of Architects, and Richard Fernbach, A.LA. 


here with their script. 

RADIO STATION: WJLB, Wednesday, 
August 15, 1945—2:05-2:15 P.M. 

SUBJECT: Detroit's Waterfront Develop- 
ment. 

PARTICIPANTS: Richard Fernbach, A.LA., 
Detroit City Plan Commission. Clair 
W. Ditchy, F.A.LA., President, Detroit 
Chapter American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

ANNOUNCER: Planning Detroit. 

MUSIC: 

ANNOUNCER: Planning Detroit comes to 
you every Wednesday at this time. . . 
bringing you up-to-the minute and 
often exclusive news about the plans 
which are being made by the Detroit 
City Plan Commission for the growth 
and development of your city ... 
Where will the express highways be 
located? Which will be built first? In 
which neighborhood, will new schools 
and libraries be placed? When will 
Detroit’s Master Plan be completed? 
... These are just a few of the questions 
which will be answered by the men and 
women who know Detroit . . . and are 
planning to make it a more efficient 
and pleasant place in which to live . . . 
Today . . . many of your questions 
about Detroit's riverfront development 
will be answered by Mr. Richard Fern- 
bach, who is in charge of Special Area 
Design at the City Plan Commission. He 
will be interviewed by Mr. Clair W. 
Ditehy, president of the Detroit Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
who has maintained an active interest 
in civic betterment and city planning 
for many years. Mr. Ditchy. 

DITCHY: Last month Detroiters heard 
about a new plan for the development of 
their waterfront. This program . . . 
which had been approved by the City 
Plan Commission . . . was the result 
of months of cooperation with the many 
groups ... both public and private . . . 
who for various social and economic 
reasons have an interest in the water- 
front. This, many of us believe, makes 
the present plan superior to many less 
comprehensive plans Detroit may have 


PLANNING DETROIT 


The weekly broadcasts over radio station WJLB in Detroit are doing much to inform the public here as to 
what progress is being made by the City Plan Commission. Of special interest to architects was the broadcast 
on Wednesday, August 15, in which Clair W. Ditchy, F.A.I.A., president of the Detroit Chapter of The Ameri- 
,of the Detroit City Plan Commission took part. We reprint 


had in its past. It attempts to provide 
for the needs of commercial as well as 


civic organizations . . . and attempts to 
keep a balance which will provide a 
maximum of public use of the river's 
advantages at the least possible cost. 
We architects are interested in the 
development of this plan . . . as we are 
in the development of all phases of Det- 
roit's Master Plan. A more beautiful and 
efficient city is not merely the goal of 
planners . . . or architects . . . but of 
thousands of citizens in all walks of 
life. Today . . . we will have the oppor- 
tunity of asking Mr. Richard Fernbach 
... Who made this study for the Detroit 
City Plan Commission . .. a few ques- 
tions about this riverfront plan 
and what it can mean to you. Mr, Fern- 
bach . . . as an architect and planner 
... can you tell us why the riverfront 
development is an important part of the 
Master Plan? 

FERNBACH: I'd be glad to, Mr. Ditchy. 
Each part of the Master Plan is impor- 
tant . , . just as every part of a house 
is important. A home without a kitchen 
..or a bedroom...or a bathroom would be 
an incomplete home. And a city..like a 
home needs an attractive entrance and 
room around it to play and relax, The 
riverfront can be developed to provide 
room for the recreational needs of our 
citizens. But the Detroit River is more 
than that. It is a sort of front door to 
the thousands of visitors who come to 
this city every year. And we Detroiters 
would like to impress these visitors 
with an imposing waterfront develop- 
ment. 

DITCHY: As it is, .. we're pretty much 
ashamed of conditions along the River, 
aren't we? 

FERNBACH: Yes. . . and I think that's 
why the riverfront plan has so much 
popular appeal. This public endorse- 
ment is especially noteworthy since we 
have many other civic problems . . . 
like transportation . . . and housing 
. .. which must be solved. 


DITCHY: Wouldn’t you say that the possi- 
bility of having a beautiful river accessi- 
ble to all persons would serve as an 
inspiration to the people of a crowded 
city? 

FERNBACH: Yes . . . and to go back to 
our homey illustration . . . cheerful, in- 
viting grounds around one home may 
serve as an inspiration to other home 
owners to clean up their yards, trim 
their trees and make other improve- 
ments ... not only around their own 
home but throughout the neighborhood 
as well. In the same way the develop- 
ment of the waterfront may build up 
enthusiasm for civic improvement else- 
where in the Detroit area. 

DITCHY: Is there any other reason why 
the riverfront should be considered for 
improvement at this time? 

FERNBACH: Yes . . . Mr. Ditchy . .. 
there is. If we do not translate our 
plans into action at once , . . much of 
the open land now available for park 
and other municipal needs will be used 
for other purposes . . . and the over-all 
plan will be delayed again . . . perhaps | 
for many decades. 

DITCHY: Do you have any suggestions 
for a program of action, Mr, Fernbach ? 

FERNBACH: Yes, the other day at the 
Plan Commission office a suggested pro- 
gram of development was set up... 
The first stage calls for building the 
Park Drive from Hastings to Memorial 
Park. We call this a Park Drive instead 
of a Riverfront Drive because it will 
not run along the water's edge 
the way. Instead, it will at places 
be routed back from the river so 
that recreational areas may be placed 
at the waterfront. Elsewhere it will 
skirt the river's edge. To do this will 
require the extension of the harbor 
line. In any case, people using the Park 
Drive will be able to see the river from - 
many points along the Drive, 

DITCHY: I understand that along much of 
the way the lanes on the Park Drive will 

(See BROADCAST Page 3) 
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be on different elevations so that people 
driving in either direction will have 
an unobstrueted view of the Detroit 
River. 

FERNBACH: Yes... this can be done in 
a number of places where the 
natural slope of the land from Jefferson 
to the river's edge is sharp enough to 
make this treatment possible. 

DITCHY: What else is scheduled for the 
first stage, Mr. Fernbach? 

FERNBACH: The purchase and develop- 
ment of about one million dollars’ worth 
of land near the foot of Dequindre. This 
wil give much needed recreational 
space to the heavily populated neigh- 
borhoods inside the Boulevard and will 
help to relieve the overcrowding on 
Belle Isle. 

DITCHY: There's no doubt that the people 
inside the Boulevard need parks. But 
isn't there considerable demand for 
parks elsewhere along the River? 

FERNBACH: Yes, there is, But that is only 
one reason why we prepare the plan by 
stages, We try to take advantage of 
opportunities to acquire needed vacant 
lands to insure their use for public, 
rather than for private development. 
That's one reason why our first stage 
calls for the purchase of unused lands 
at Windmill Pointe and similar proper- 
ties east of Memorial Park. Even though 
we may not be able to develop these 
at once . ., their purchase will guaran- 
tee their availability for the use of the 
publie for generations to come. 

DITCHY: That sounds sensible, Mr. Fern- 
bach. I suppose the other stages call for 
the development of pleasure boat and 
similar recreational facilities ? 

FERNBACH: Yes, and in developing the 
riverfront the City Plan Commission is 
not only interested in providing for the 
needs of industry and transportation 
but in taking care of the wants of all 
of the people in the city. For that 
reason we are planning to provide 
places where those of us who might 
want to rent a boat for a bit of fishing 
or for a pleasure ride . . . can do so. 
And those of us who do not belong to 
private clubs will be able to relax at 
riverside restaurants and watch the 
activities on the water. 

DITCHY: A program like that should get 
very popular support, But you haven't 
said anything about such recreational 
uses .. . as tennis courts . . . or base- 
ball diamonds. 

FERNBACH: No, I haven't, But we do 
have three major recreational areas 
where all sorts of playfield recreation 
will be available , . . for those who like 
baseball, soccer, horseshoes, lawn bowl- 
ing and similar sports. Specific plans 
for these playfield areas will be made 
by the Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion. In our over-all planning of the 
riverfront . . . we were naturally most 
interested in those forms of aquatic 
recreation which cannot be enjoyed a- 
way from the river. 

DITCHY: To explain the entire riverfro=t 
plan will probably take more than one 
broadcast. I knew that we couldn't 
answer more than a fraction of the 
questions today. Perhaps we should 
ask our listeners to drop us a post card 
or a letter asking specific questions 
they would like to have answered on 
future programs. 

FERNBACH: Not a bad idea . . . 


(Concluded on Page 6) 
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Of Especial Interest To Michigan and Detroit 


Among the many post-war projects 
which have been advanced probably no 
single development ranks in importance 
equal to the proposed St. Lawrence Sea- 
way in size, dollar cost, national interest, 


employment possibilities and potential 
benefits. 
The technological and manufacturing 


contribution of Detroit and Michigan to 


the national war effort have earned for 
our State an increased and well-deserved 
prominence in our ever-shrinking world. 
Recognizing our productive ability, a post- 
war world looks forward eagerly to the 
purchase and use of many products of this 
industrial area, 

In addition to the Seaway with its in- 
numerable benefits as a “Water Highway 
from the Hub of Production to the World,” 
the project also includes the construction 
of an enormous dam (second largest in the 
world) for the production of low cost 
hydro-electric power to serve many large 
industrial areas in both United States and 
Canada, 

Due to Michigan’s geographical loca- 
tion with respect to the land locked mid- 
west area and her extensive Great Lakes 
coast line, the potential benefits of ocean 
commerce are greater for our State than 
for any other single state served by the 
proposed Seaway. Among the states vitally 
interested and those which are now active- 
ly sponsoring the project are: Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Minnesota and Indiana, 

As benefits obviously acerue to Michi- 
gan, in like proportion will the metro- 
politan area of Detroit enjoy the advan- 
tages of a low-cost transportation facility 
linking directly her vast industries with 
world markets. The post-war need of the 
United States for world trade and world 
friendship will thus be encouraged and 
more easily served through the completion 
of the Seaway, creating of our Country’s 
“Fourth Seacoast.” 

To correlate and direct the growing 
national interest in the project and the 
enthusiasm being generated by its poten- 
tialities, the National St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation, a non-profit corporation, has been 
formed with headquarters in the Buhl 
Building. Detroit. The Association is com- 
posed of interested Industries, Professions, 
Boards of Commerce, Trade Associations 
and other organizations from ten states 
which the Great Lakes Waterway serves 
most directly, 

One of the objectives of the Association 
is to assemble and disseminate facts re- 
garding the project and to stimulate the 
wide-spread interest in the proposed 
"Fourth Seacoast,” which the national 
scope of its potentialities deserves. 


To accomplish this purpose an educa- 
tional program is being launched with a 
budget of $251,012.00 to defray the ex- 
pense of same, Of this amount, Michigan, 
because of her prominent position in the 
area and her unquestioned benefits, is 
asked to contribute $125,000.00, 

From the largest industry or group down 
to the smallest unit of society, the indivi- 
dual, the entire state will profit and high 
on this list are the organizations, firms 
and individuals who constitute the pro- 
fessions of Architecture and Engineering. 
To these professions will come countless 
projects, great and small, in designing 
docks, wharfs, warehouses, elevators, ter- 
minals, new industries, hotels, housing 


and almost every conceivable kind of 
construction which may be reasonably an- 
tieipated in the conversion of our Michigan 
cities into ports for ocean transportation 
and travel. 

Translation of this proposed Highway 
of Commerce into reality depends upon the 
Congress which in turn acts in conforman- 
ce with the will of the people. Wide dis- 
semination of the facts regarding the need, 
the cost, employment possibilities, and ulti- 
mate benefits of the project to the Country 
at large will give an opportunity for 
public approval based upon its merits. This 
is the goal which the educational pro- 
gram is designed to achieve. 

The local committee is comprised of men 
from practically every commercial, in- 
dustrial and professional group, Repre- 
senting our professions, Architects and 
Engineers, is the firm of Giffels & Vallet, 
Inc., L. Rossetti, Associated Engineers and 
Architects. Since these two groups will 
play a very important part, directly and 
indirectly, in the design of a port develop- 
ment, facilities and environment, let us 
share in the common task of presenting 
the project, in all its aspects and manifold 
opportunities, fairly before the citizens. 

Your membership in the Association, 
which will aid in raising Michigan's share, | 
is earnestly solicited. Our Senators and 
Congressmen need your opinion, The. 
public is entitled to all the facts. | 

Send your check, payable to National 
St. Lawrence Association, to Giffels & 
Vallet, Inc., 1000 Marquette Bldg., Detroit, 
Attention Arthur K. Hyde, Because the 
Association is organized for trade pur- 
poses, similar to Boards of Commerce, 
your membership dues are deductible as 
business expense in connection with in- 
come tax returns, 
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give them some general suggestions . . . 
they may want to ask specific questions 
about swimming .. . boating... 
front industries . . . the use of port 
facilities . . . where new apartments 
will be built . , . and what effect the 


development will have on surrounding 
land. 


river- 


DITCHY: The only way we can be sure of 


getting a riverfront we all can be proud 
of is by making sure that everyone is 
thoroughly informed about the plan and 
understands how he . . and 
his fellow-citizens . . . will benefit by 
it. For that reason we urge you to write 
to this station . . . WJLB . . . the 
PLANNING DETROIT program and 
ask any questions you may have about 
the riverfront development or other 
phases of Detroit's Master Plan. 
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MUSIC: 

ANNOUNCER: You have just heard an- 
other in the weekly series of PLAN- 
NING DETROIT programs. Today, Mr. 
Clair W. Ditchy, President of the 
Detroit Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects interviewed Mr. 
Richard Fernbach of the Detroit City 
Plan Commission. If you have any 
questions about the plans now being 
made for postwar Detroit . . . please 
write to the PLANNING DETROIT 
program, Station WJLB, Detroit. Listen 
in again next Wednesday afternoon 
when this station and the Detroit City 
Plan Commission bring you up-to-the 
minute information about your city on 
this PLANNING DETROIT program. 
This is Detroit's home station 
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REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS 


From the Handbook of Architectural Practice* 


Tus PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE is now regulated by law in all but a negligible minority of the States 
of the Union. Aspirants for the status of Architect should therefore, plan well in advance to meet the tests 
which will be imposed on them if they are to attain the standing of duly qualified practitioners. 

Some general aspects of this matter of architectural registration are worthy of careful consideration. It 
whole purpose of registration is the general betterment of performance and 


cannot be over-emphasized that the 
the protection of the public—the owner— 
and the Architect, himself. 

The basis upon which the constitu- 
tionality of a licensing or registration law 
rests is the exercise by the state of the 
police power for the protection of life, 
health, and property. An underlying pur- 
pose of such laws also is an educational 
one, tending to enhance the standing of the 
Architect and to ensure that no one shall 
be permitted to practice the profession 
who has not a reasonable theoretical 
knowledge of both construction and de- 
sign, supplemented by adequate practical 
experience, 

By raising the standard of qualifications 
necessary to practice, the quality of work 
will be improved, to the credit of the pro- 
fession as a whole, and the elimination of 
the incompetent practitioner will relieve 
the qualified Architect of that unfair com- 
petition with which he is otherwise faced. 
The Owner's interest will be further con- 
served, as a high standard of competence 
and integrity will tend to ensure the wise 
exercise of the Architect's duties as arbiter 
between the Owner and the Contractor, 
tending to eliminate disputes and possible 
litigation. " 

Though rarely perfect, registration laws 
are, generally speaking, excellent pieces of 
sound legislation. In most cases they reco- 
gnize the fact that practice is personal and 
in the case of a firm, all the members must 
be licensed if their names are to appear. 

There is naturally a lack of complete 
uniformity between the registration laws 
of the several states with regard to the 
qualifications required in a candidate for 
admission to the examinations. Usually 
the candidate must be a graduate from an 
architeetural school with three years of 
practical experience with an architect. 
In lieu of graduation from an architectural 
school most states will accept a much 
longer period of practical experience, 


*Published by The American Institute of 
Architects, 1741 New York Ave, N.W. 
Washington D.C.—$5. 


usually a total of twelve years. Many 
states also require graduation from high 
school as a necessary prerequisite for ad- 
mission to the examinations. 

The question of interstate practice is 
also important to architects. Most states 
are jealous of their authority, and the fact 
that an Architect has been licensed in one 
state rarely gives him the privilege of prac- 
ticing in another state. 

The American Institute of Architects, re- 
cognizing registration as a powerful in- 
fluence in raising standards of practice, has 
long taken a keen interest in the matter, 
and through a standing committee is ready 
to advise when such legislation is con- 
templated in any state, and to cooperate 
with the National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards, Similar committees 
in the several chapters of The Institute are 
urged by it to act locally in developing or 
perfecting registration laws in their juris- 
dictions, 

It is manifestly desirable to secure in 
such laws reasonable uniformity in stand- 
ards of education and examination. Many 
Architects practice in several states and 
must register in each. The National Coun- 
cil’ of Architectural Registration Boards 
assists Architects in this procedure. 

Registration laws cannot be retroactive 
so as to deprive a person of a right to 
practice already enjoyed for a substantial 
period of years prior to the passage of the 
act. Such Architects are in some cases 
given certificates without other examina- 
tions. Thereafter, however, they can be 
prevented from practice if found guilty 
of incompetent or improper practice. In 
some laws it is possible for the registration 
Board, at the start, to prevent an Archi- 
tect from continuing to practice if shown 
to be incompetent, without waiting for 
some actual failure in performance. 

Where a law prevents a person from 
exercising the function of an Architect ex- 
cept through registration and payment 
of a fee, the law is generally referred to 
as a License Law. Where the law merely 


controls the use of the title of Architect, it 
is generally referred to as a Registration 
Law. Laws often are enacted as Registra- 
tion Laws and then are gradually amend- 
ed by more stringent provisions so as to 
become License Laws. 

The attempt to do work without com- 
pliance with license or registration laws 
may make it impossible for the Architect 
to recover compensation for his services 
and may also prove to be an offense, the 
punishment for which may be described 
either in the statute or in the criminal | 
code, 

Many states and municipalities require 
that an Architect place his seal on draw- 
ings and specification before issuing a per- 
mit for the construction. 

Such states as have registration laws re- 
quire that the Architects qualify by past 
experience or by passing a qualifying ex- 
amination to demonstrate their right to 
practice architecture, and such laws gen- 
erally prohibit any person, not a duly 
registered Architect, from holding himself 
out as an "Architect." Many subterfuges 
have been, and are still being used, by 
unqualified persons such as: 

(1)—by paying a licensed Architect to 

place his seal on their drawings; 

(2)—by calling themselves designers; 

(3)—by not placing their names on the 

drawings, 

While many evade the law in this man- 
ner, they are sooner or later brought to 
account and such practice stopped. Many 
states prescribe penalties for unlawful 
practice and while the enforcement of 
the laws in such states may not be as 
efficient as could be desired, the fact is 
that means exist of preventing unlawful 
practice. Most laws stipulate that an Arch- 
itect may not place his seal on any draw- 
ings not prepared by him or under his 
supervision. The placing of his seal on 
another's drawings makes him guilty of 
aiding and abetting the violation of the 
law. 

(See REGISTRATION—Page 7) 
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Plan for SAFETY and 
EFFICIENCY in the 


Í 
p TETE] 
a ! 


ARTERIES of the building dis y 


Every architect, building manager, realtor or home owner 
knows thot reliable piping for plumbing and heating is the 
most important thing in the building. To use out-moded, 
rustable pipe with its old-fashioned threaded fittings to 
supply modern fixtures and radiators is as impracticable as 
it is inconsistent. 


STREAMLINE Copper Pipe and Solder Fittings that cannot 
rust or clog is the ultra-modern piping system that bridges 
the gap between out-moded and modern piping lines. lt is 
the permanently reliable conducting system that insures 
efficient service from up-to-the-minute fixtures and radiating 
units, year in and year out. With the possible exception of 
extremely abnormal water conditions, STREAMLINE will out- 
last the building in which it is installed, There will be no 
future repair bills. 


A STREAMLINE Copper plumbing or heating piping system 
is the most practical to install. It combines reasonable cost 
with long life and efficient service. Rustable piping may afford 
satisfactory service for the first few years—then expense 
and trouble commence. Install a STREAMLINE Copper system 
for the postwar home or building. It will be just as good 
tomorrow and all the succeeding tomorrows as long as the 
building stands. 


STREAMLINE 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 
MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN: 
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FLOOR DRAINS 
649 Different Types 

to provide for every floor drainage 

condition 


ROOF DRAINS 
223 Different Types 

to provide for every roof d ainage 

condition 


INTERCEPTING DEVICES 
for Greases, Fats, Oil, Gasoline, 
Hair, Plaster, Lint and other substances 


DRAINS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
180 Different Types 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 
to cushion the destructive action of 
water hammer in pipe lines 


BACKWATER SEWER VALVES 
to prevent water in flooded sewer 
lines from backing up into basements 


FROM ROOF TO BASEMENT 


When the life of any building and the service comes only with the best. By reputation and by 
it provides to its occupants... can be endan- actual experience over the past 36 years, the 
gered by the failure to provide adequate pro- industry knows that Josam Plumbing Drain- 


tection against leakage—from rainwater on 
the roof to backwater from sewer lines in the 
basement—it is shortsighted to specify “just 
any” drainage product. Complete protection There are no substitutes for Josam Products! 


TO BE SURE... Put JOSAM on the Job! 


FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


age Products are a positive guarantee against 
faulty drainage in any type of building. 


[zm JOSAM MANUFACTURING, COMPANY, 
304 Empire Bldg., Cleveland 14, O. 
OF AMERICA Please send me without obligation literature on 


items checked. 
Hem: 10 20 30 40 50 60 


Founded 1914 
Executive Offices, 304 Empire Bldg., Cleveland, 0. Manulactaring Div. Michigan Clty, lad. Name_ CM — 
Representotives in oll Principal Cities * 
JOAN PACIFIC CO., San Franetsea, Calliorala, West Coost Distributors Company 


EMPIRE BRASS COMPANY, Limited, London, Getarle, Conodion Distributors 


Address 
qvtammine Poo! OSAM PRODUCTS ARE SOLD BY ALL PLUMBING SUPPLY WHOLESALERS m 


City D MEN State 


PAINTING | 
CONTRACTORS | 


uen 


3818 NORTH KENNETH 
| Chicago, Hl. 


AVENUE 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
Detroit, Mich. | 


Founded in 1576 


r p" original company was founded sixty-six years 
by Wm. S. Alt and was skillfully car- 
ried on by his son Wm. S. Alt. 


ago—in 1876 
Since January 1928, 
and at the present time, the company’s operations have 
been successfully accomplished through the able man- 
agement of Harold F. Alt, sole owner and grandson 
of the original founder. From the time of its organ- 
ization the company's policy has always been and will 


continue to be 100% satisfaction for all clients. 


American Steel Foundries, East Chicago, Ind. 


Albert Kahn, Associated 
Architects & Engineers, Inc. 


YAR 
Financial Standing 
| rin more than sixty-five years Wm. S. Aur & Son 

- have justly enjoyed the well-merited confidence of 
business underwriters, bankers and others in the general 
financial field. And throughout the years the company’s 
own financial resources have | 


an added guarantee 
for the successful completion of all contracts. For 
further reference: Pioneer Trust and Sayings Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Established Tvoduction Record In Sofense 


ITHIN the past thirteen years the company hassuc- 

cessfully executed many of the largest painting con- 
tracts in the nation. Such work has been particularly 
noteworthy during the past few years in industrial 
In 1911. the company simulta- 
neously concluded their portion of work on five major 
aircraft defense projec 
States. 


defense construction. 


s in various parts of the United 


Personnel 


NDER the competent management and supervision 

of the following practical and experienced artisans, 
the company is unusually well prepared to give nation- 
wide service for any type of painting work-- brush or 
spray—from a residence to a skyscraper 
to a battleship. 


from a bridge 


Haroun F. Avr, Owner. 
C, H. ANpERsON, Technical Advisor and Estimator. 
R. H. Lawson, Superintendent of Operations. 
Leroy H. Avr, Assistant Estimator. 


Field Superintendents 


EDWARD ADAMS. — 
IRVING MARIANI. 


BENT BENTSEN 
FRED HEMPEL 


JOSEPH LINSMEIER, 


PAUL SCHILF. 
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Architects are pouring a constant stream of 
questions into our Home and Branch Offices 
these days. Here are samples of them — with 
ve answers — which might be of interest to you: 


4 J |} eye Li € 
1,7 When will Hauserman steel partitions be available? 


Á We are now manufacturing our Masterwalls in limited quantities. The WPB Order 
P4 which stopped their manufacture in 1942 was revoked in May of this year, permitting 
Á/ us to resume production as supplies of steel, paint and hardware become available. 
/ So PLAN your "flexible interiors" NOW, and let us know your parlition requirements 
/ so that we can meet your delivery schedule—our material situation will be critical 


/ for some time. 


2. / When indicating Masterwalls on building plans, does the archi- 
H tect have to work out all unit sizes and exact layouts of all runs? 


/ No, architect's plans need show HAY the locations of the partition runs and positions 

I of doors. Hauserman “engineers” the partitions on your plans, making çomplate layouts 
which show unit sizes and all details of the installation. (However, 
Masterwall Catalog 45 which shows all stock sizes and 


standard details is available to all architects on request for 


vse as a general guide.) 


l 
I 
l 
3.! Are Masterwalls used anywhere 
. but in offices and factories? 
| 


Yes, they are used wherever interior walls may have to be relocated or I z r 


altered during the life of the building. To get this flexibility—as well as Ca 3 
\ economy, durability and -beauty— Masterwalls have been installed in Ced 
\ schools, hospitals, laboratories, and many other specialized buildings. 


E THE E F HAUSERMAN Ci 0. 


6850 GRANT AVE. . . CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Branches in principal cities 


IN partitions mOvahilily ony s 
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I wish to acknowledge with thanks the 
receiving of a number of unpaid-for copies 
of the Weekly Bulletin. 

These have been sent to me in confor- 
mity with the banner line “Now Monthly 
to all U.S. Architects” in consideration of 
my being an Architect, certified in the 
state of California. 

The presentation of facts and possibly 
some fables appertaining to the business 
life of the architects in the United States 
in the manner carried on by the Bulletin 
is a fine contribution to the spirit of the 
profession, 

I can recall that in my younger days, 
say around 1900, my impression of an 


architect was one of awe; “a feeling or 
emotion inspired by the contemplation of 
something sublime." I can recall the fear 
and trembling with which I approached 
my first assignment to make a drawing of 
something I didn't know much about, in 
the office where I had elected to start 
my architectural career. It was my in- 
itial attempt to start up the ladder lead- 
ing to elevcz..ons, where the masters of 
the profession dwelt in supreme grandeur. 

As I see it, I am still on the ladder, 
somewhere, I have not looked back to 
see how far I would fall if I let go and I 
am so close to the rungs I have difficulty 
in seeing the top where those who have 
"arrived" are reposing in complete satis- 
faction. 

It’s a grand and noble profession, and I 
love it, and articles which appear in the 
Bulletin give inspiration and information 
to me because I find that others who go 
this way are just humans like myself, 
with similar problems and aspirations. 

I wish to call your attention to the article 
which appeared in the June number, June 
12, 1945, page 8 under the caption COLO- 
RADO wherein it is stated that I had filed 
suit in the Denver District Court against 
the Colorado State Board of Architectural 
Examiners for $15,000.00 and in addition, 
asked the Board to grant me a certificate 
as an architect, 

This case was decided in my favor and 
the Board was ordered to issue a certi- 
ficate to me. I withdrew the claim for the 
damages not as a compromise but rather 
as an indication of good faith in my claim 
and that my cause was just. 

The important point in my claim was 
that I was certified in the State of Cal- 
ifornia and that I had presented all the 
information and material to the Board 
which was required under the rules as 
set forth in the law of record in 1937, 


when I first presented my application. The 
judgement of the court was premised on 
this point, 

This claim accounts for the reason I 
refused to take an examination to be 
prepared by the Board. 

The statement relative to my having been 
with the Federal Works Administration 
and that members of the Board had been 
prejudiced against me did not enter into 
the case in court but it was stated in the 
original filing. It could have been con- 
sidered if necessary. 

It is a fact that at one time or another 
it was my duty to supervise the con- 
struction of projects which were financed 
by the Federal Government and the arch- 
itects for four of these projects were 
four members of the original Board which 
refused the certificate in 1937 and others 
were on the Board when the subsequent 
applications were made. 

I am covinced there is much too much 
smugness on the part of members of such 
constituted boards and this condition is 
preventing many fine men who are good 
architects from becoming legally entitled 
to use the word "Architect" in their 
adopted State. Also, I believe that many 
making the supreme effort necessary to 
jump through knot holes and answer ques- 
tions and solve problems given in so-called 
examinations by inquisitors who could 
not answer correctly without the aid of the 
answer book. 

There were one hundred architects in 
Colorado in 1944, There were only eighty 
four in May 1945 when my case was de- 
cided. Now there are eighty five. One by 
order of the court. 

I am for the small fry in this matter 
and I am sure the architectural profession 
will gain a more substantial position with 
prospective clients if those architects who 
have attained their majority will be a little 
more tolerant of those who aspire to the 
powerful position of Architect, *one versed 
in the art of building." This applies 
specially to those who sit as judges on 
examining boards. 

The men who composed the Boards of 
the State appointed to perform the fun- 
ctions, such as a board of architectural 
examiners, should be ready and willing 
at all times to give advice and counsel to 
all who may desire to become architects. 
They should encourage and assist the 
young man to obtain his objective. 

This, in place of frowns at the audacity 
of another who expected to be invested 
with the right to become their competitor. 
A really good architect should not be 
fearful of any competition. 

I have inclosed a buck for the kitty 
which will justify your past favors in 
sending me the Bulletin and give you an 
excuse to continue to do so.—Rolland H. 
Holbrook, Lakewood, Col. 


I have received the July 10th issue of 
The Weekly Bulletin and will include it 
in the next roll of magazines to my Navy 
Ensign son, Robert Dudley, as I am sure 
he will find it of much interest to him 
while on duty in the Pacific. 

Each week I mail him just under five 
pounds of magazines and include several 
engineering journals with copies of mag- 
azines such as Life and other illustrated 
ones and several fiction magazines and he 
in turn passes them on to the other officers 
and members of the crew on their ship 
and they meet with a very warm welcome 
even if from a month to six weeks of age. 

I have several others on my mailing 
list and included a copy of the Police 
Gazette in a roll to a kid, serving on a 


destroyer, and he wrote back that he 
rented it out for five cents a reading and 
could have gotten ten cents just as easy 
and would revise his rates.— Earl P. 
Dudley, Kellogg, Idaho, 

LJ 


Enclosed is subscription for my husband, 
Giorgio Cavaglieri, He is overseas at pres- 
ent but enjoys the news in the Bulletin, 
which I send him air mail. 

One fear that all combat soldiers have 
is that of being killed and there is not 
much that we at home can do to reassure 
them on that score. There is another fear 
which I have noted among professional 
Gls, and that is that by the time they get 
back all of the postwar planning will be 
in the hands of the men who didn't have 
to go to war. They are afraid that they 
will have to be satisfied with the wind- 
falls. Please don't misconstrue my feel- 
ings in the matter. I am not seeking pity. 
I am proud and glad that my country 
wanted my husband, When I started this 
letter, I only intended to mention the 
enclosure. I am sorry if I have strayed 
and thereby bored you.—Norma Cava- 
glieri, 625 St. Paul St, Baltimore 2, Md. 

LJ 

Duplications are often 
caused by architects 
having, as I do, NCARB 
Certificate, Please elim- 
inate my Manhattan ad- 
dress, thereby enabling 
another to receive your 
splendid Bulletin. I am 
very happy to note that 
NCARB has at last found 
an appropriate medium 
through which it may be 
heard by all architects 
in the U.S. Would also 
appreciate hearing from 
you as to when the next 
subscription is due.— 
Frederick L. Sumner, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

e 

—In my opinion it is the finest instru- 
ment that the profession has for achiev- 
ing intimate contact with architects all 
over the country. I shall recommend sub- 
scription by members of the Queens So- 
ciety of Architects, of which I am head.— 
Raymond Irrera, Long Island City, New 
York, 


Mr. Sumner 


e 

—You are doing wonders for the pro- 
fession and I feel sure you will do much 
more, seeing the good start you have made. 
Yours for keeping up the inspiration.— 
Gilbert Hodgson, Los Altos, Calif. 

. 

It is a great pleasure reading, reading 
and reading the Bulletin. In my opinion, 
it is what the profession has needed for a 
long time. Continue the good work, with 
my best wishes—Bruno Amato, Mama- 
ronie, New York, 

LÀ 

A friend, who saw your publication at 
my office, was extremely interested and is 
eager to secure a copy. As I wish to keep 
my issues complete, would you send an 
extra copy of a recent number.—Hippo- 
lite Kamenka, N.Y.C. 

e. 

—and last but not least, let me con- 
gratulate you on your excellent Bulletin. 
It is one of the few, if not the only one, 
not dealing in archaic architectural plati- 
tudes. It makes the profession personal 
and human.— James J. Nargis, Port- 
land, Me. 

(See LETTERS—Page 14) 
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ARCHITECTURE, A 
PROFESSION AND A CAREER 


This new 64-page booklet, “by the pro- 
fession of architecture” is edited by Walter 
T. Rolfe, A.LA., of the Department of Ar- 
chitecture of the University of Texas, 
which means that it is in good taste, a 
thorough job and completely in accord 
with the high traditions of the profession 
and the Institute. 

Mr. Rolie, chairman of the Institute’s 
Committee on Education, enlisted the aid 
of Institute members best qualified in 
their various fields including Turpin C. 
Bannister, William Lescaze, William W. 
Wurster, H. Deland Chandler, Branson 
V. Gamber, Walter MacCornack, William 
Emerson, Douglas William Orr, Ernest 
Pickering, Wells I. Bennett, C. Julian 
Oberwarth, Emil Lorch, Paul Weigel, Roy 
C. Jones, Charles Butler, Charles D. Mag- 
innis, Abraham Garfield, Goldwin Gold- 
smith, Leopold Arnaud, D, K. Este Fisher, 
Jr. and Kenneth K., Stowell. E 

"It is intended for everyone— whether 
student or teacher, practitioner or client, 
layman or amateur." This, seemingly, 
would be a hopeless task, but not so, 
for the proof is in the reading. Who would 
not receive stimulation from reading any- 
thing ever written by any one of this 
all-star cast? 

Subjects covered include, The Drama of 
Architecture, The Architect and his Rela- 
tion to Contemporary Life, The Profes- 
sional Training of the Architect, The As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Archi- 
tecture, The National Architectural 
Accrediting Board, Licensing and the 
National Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards, The American Institute of 
Architects, and Architecture as a Career. 

The fly leaf contains the statement, 
*A list of Architectural Books has been 
prepared by the Committee on Education 
of The American Institute of Architects, 
for general reading and study. Copies of 
thís list are available through the Insti- 
tute at 1741 New York Ave. NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C." 

Architecture, A profession and a Career 
is published by The Merrymount Press, 
712 Beacon St., Boston 15, Mass. Informa- 
tion regarding its distribution may be 
obtained from The Institute. 


e 

More about MEMORIALS THAT LIVE 
is the title of a new booklet issued by the 
American Commission for Living War 
Memorials, 30 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. Howard Dwight Smith, A.LA, of 
Ohio State University, is architectural 
advisor to the Commission. Handsomely 
illustrated, the booklet affords valuable 
information for communities faced with 
this problem. 


. 

THE ALLEGHENY CONFERENCE has 
issued a report on a demonstration course, 
"Community Planning and Integration in 
Allegheny County," which was offered in 
the Evening School at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, in 1944, 

The course was attended by professionals 
in Architecture, Engineering, City Plan- 
ning, and other related fields of planning 
activity. It was offered for the purpose of 
broadening the views and skills of avail- 
able professional personnel It was the 
hope that such a course also would make 
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such skills available to assist local muni- 
cipalities in planning for postwar com- 
munity development. 

The course was proposed by Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development 
and sponsored by the Pittsburgh Regional 
Planning Association, Pittsburgh Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
and Carnegie Institute of Technology. Offi- 
cials of the Borough of Sharpsburg, when 
approached, expressed a keen interest in 
planning studies for the Borough and par- 
ticipated in studies of the Borough by the 
students which have been made available 
to them in final form. 

The report includes a small portion of 
the course material. It includes also fac- 
tual data, class exercises, and studies by 
the students for future development of the 
Borough of Sharpsburg. 


e 
HOME LIGHTING BOOK 


The first official Recommended Prac- 
tice of Home Lighting has recently been 
released by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society. The report, developed and pre- 
pared by the Society's Committee on Resi- 
dence Lighting, appears in the June issue 
of ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING, and 
is available as a separate 40-page, 6x9, 
illustrated booklet, with cover. 

Constituting an authoritative guide for 
the lighting of all major rooms and various 
seeing tasks in the home, its recommenda- 
tions represent the most comprehensive 
and official study of this subject hereto- 
fore published, In addition to the funda- 
mentals of adequate lighting, the report 
covers such subjects as color and its rela- 
tion to light, fluorescent and filiament 
sources in the home, built-in lighting, 
placement lamps, and includes also a table 
of footeandle recommendations for numer- 
ous seeing tasks in the home. 

The booklet is available from the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, in single 
copies or in quantity lots. 

. 


NEW KAWNEER BOOKLET 


The new Kawneer booklet of the 
ARCHITECT and "MACHINES FOR 
SELLING" will be of interest to every 
architect concerned with retail store con- 
struction or remodeling. It explains the 
changes taking place in retailing proced- 
ures and the new emphasis that must be 
placed on store-front designs in order to 
meet competition. The important — and 
profitable—part that architects will play 
in making retail stores effective merchan- 
dising machines is explained. It also shows 
why architects should approach store-frout 
designing with a complete understanding 
of the merchandising problems involved in 
each particular case. 

Copies ean be had by writing to The 
Kawneer Company, Niles, Michigan. 

e. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
ARCHITECT 


The Church Architectural Guild of 
America, an organization devoted to the 
promotion of excellence of design in church 
architecture and the allied arts, and located 
at 419 Fourth Ave, New York, N. Y., has 
issued a leaflet on "The Church and The 
Architect." 

Setting forth in clear statements the po- 
sition of both the church and the architect 
when building or remodeling, the 4-page 
leaflet will prove valuable to those con- 
cerned, 

We are pleased at the fine position in 
which it places the architect. 


REGISTRATION 
(Continued from Page 1) 

The Architect registered or licensed by 
his state, has a definite responsibility, in 
that he should be well trained, honest, and 
impartial in his dealings with his clients 
4nd their contractors. While the State is 
concerned, primarily, with safety under 
the police power, the Architect has an 
obligation to comply with the laws of the 
State in all particulars. Especially is the 
Architect required to acquaint himself 
with the ethical phase of the profession, 
so that his statements, made to public 
officials and in courts of law, are accepted 
without question. 


National Council of Architectural Regis- 
tration. Boards 

As a federal license law is not possible 
under cur form of government, the var- 
ious state boards have set up the National 
Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards, whose aim is to facilitate admis- 
sion to interstate practice. The Council 
has established standard examinations, 
junior for those with less than ten years 
of practice as principals and senior for 
those with more than ten years' practice. 
These examinations are given by the var- 
ious state boards to candidates who can 
fulfill the Council requirements. 

The junior examination is a four-day 
written test, while the senior examina- 
tion is an oral one, where the candidate's 
qualifications are judged on the basis of 
his executed work as presented before the 
examining board. 

As a result of the institution of these 
standards by the Council, many states 
have already raised the standards of their 
own state examinations to full equality 
with those of the Council Thus the 
candidate for the junior certificate pas- 
ses but one examination for his state 
license and his National Council certi- 
ficate. In the case of states whose stand- 
ards have not met those of the Coun- 
cil, supplementary examinations are 
given by the State Board to bridge the 
gap between the two standards. 

In but few states is it mandatory by 
law that the Council certificate must be 
accepted for admission to practice, but 
such acceptance has become customary 
and holders of the National Council cer- 
tificate generally are not required to take 
an examination. In some states they are 
not even required to make a personal ap- 
pearance. 

Mentors.—A further service of the Na- 
tional Council is its sponsorship of the 
mentor system. The state boards have 
been impressed by the fact that many 
candidates have failed to secure real 
practical experience during the years fol- 
lowing graduation. 

In order io remedy this defect it has 
seemed best to call on the older members 
of the profession to volunteer for service 
as advisers to those young men. Their’ 
province is to keep in touch with them 
and to aid in securing both in office 
practice and on the job the necessary ex- 
perience which an Architect should have 
before entering practice on his own ac- 
count, The mentor may be in a position 
to urge the employer of the candidate to 
let him secure this experience, and to 
advise him as to where he can get it if 
this is impossible in the office where he 
is employed. 

Many chapters of The Institute have 
already set up lists of members who are 
willing to give their services to make sure 
that the rising generation is well qualified 
for admission to practice. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Recently there has been expressed much 
concern: about an impending unemploy- 
ment problem but little has been said 
about the other side—the help problem. 


The building industry, the second larg- 
est employer of labor, is the number one 
field for employment of returning serv- 
ice men and for reemployment of the 
vast number who have been engaged in 
war industries. 

The architects, the leaders of this in- 
dustry, report that in the postwar period, 
instead of an unemployment problem there 
will be another problem, that of finding 
a sufficient number of men to carry out 
the projects they have planned. As far 
as the architects’ offices are concerned, 
this is so now, they say, and has been for 
some time. 


Many architectural offices have been 
planning postwar projects for months, 
even years, and are seeking additional 
architectural draftsmen, designers, specifi- 
cation writers, engineers and other tech- 
nical help experienced in every department 
of the planning professions, 

As one architect put it, when inserting 
an ad, "No restrictions on height, weight, 
age, sex, color or morals. Only ask them 
to bring along a little ability." 

Projects on the boards range from small 
houses to million dollar cathedrals, to 
groups of city, county and state buildings 
and even the replanning of whole cities. 

The big problem in architects’ offices is 
not to get work but, having obtained it, 
to get it done. Detroit architects are ad- 
vertising for draftsmen in other cities and 
those in other cities are advertising in 
Detroit papers. One big office reached the 
point where it was willing to farm out the 
work to smaller offices, this being the 
only way it seemed possible to get it done. 

A survey just made by the Michigan 
Society of Architects of architects’ offices 
in its area reveals that in 56 offices some 
356 men are needed badly now. They 
range all the way from tracers to designers 
specification writers, detailers and engi- 
neers in the building field. The Michigan 
Planning Commission is interested because 
a program wherein the State has agreed to 
share equally the cost of advance plan- 
ning has bogged down for lack of tech- 
nical help in architects’ offices. A plea is 
to be made to the Federal Government to 
release such men in service earlier in order 
to prepare the way for those coming out 
in large numbers later, 

While architects have been planning 
postwar projects for years, it now appears 
that they did not start soon enough, that 
the end of the war has caught them with 
their plans down. 

The Government is acting with un- 
expected speed in clearing the way for 
the industry to swing into full production. 
As an illustration of the magnitude of 
the problem, recently there has been in- 
troduced in Congress a bill providing for 
loans to municipalities to assist in slum- 
clearance programs. The Wagner-Ellender 
Bill contemplates cities buying whole areas, 
replatting them and selling to private 
enterprise at lower prices, the loans to 
cover the difference. 

It is estimated that normally some 2,000,- 
000 people are employed in the building 


industry proper and an additional 7,000,- 
000 in allied lines of manufacturing ete., 
extending all the way back to the mines, 
the quarries and the woods. In the period 
just ahead these numbers should be great- 
ly inereased because of the backlog created 
by the cessation of civilian building. 

Possible relief, so far as architects’ of- 
fices are concerned, is suggested by sources 
in the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, Up to the present time the 
Army has insisted on release of men only 
through the point system. 

A request for making architects and 
architectural draftsmen in uniform subject 
to earlier release has been sent to Pres- 
ident Truman by George H. Miehls, vice- 
president of Albert Kahn Associated Arch- 
itects & Engineers, Inc., of Detroit. It has 
been turned over to John Snyder, director 
of war mobilization and reconversion.. 


G. I’s STUDY ARCHITECTURE 


LONDON,—A hundred American sol- 
diers who were practicing architects or 
students before their enrollment in the 
service are attending a ten-week course 
at the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture in London to freshen their 
professional knowledge and to get an in- 
sight into the British approach to post- 
war architecture. 

The course is part of the program of the 
United States Army's project for training 
in civilian agencies. The curriculum will 
include a study of housing, British methods 
of construction development of architec- 
ture in relation to landscape. The students 
will visit famous buildings and historic 
monuments in England. The school is staf- 
fed by professional British architects. Sim- 
ilar courses will be held next winter and 


Alexander Budders, Architect 


DRAFTSMEN WANTED: 


In addition to the list in our last issue, 
the following architects are in need of 
help: 

L. L. Brasford, Meridian, Miss., Robt 
T. Crane, Sparta, N.J.; Alden B. 
Dow, Post St., Midland, Mich.; Homer 
W. Harper, Box 18, Shoreham, St 
Joseph, Mich.; Albert A. Kaufmann, 
259 N. Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J.; Daniel 
F. McGlynn, 370 E. South St., Wilkes 
Barre, Pa.; B. Robert Swartburg, 627 
Lincoln Rd. Miami Beach 39, Fla; 
Frank H. Wright, 120 Madison Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich.; Walter Scholer, 1114 
State St., Lafayette, Ind. 


JAMES R. EDMUNDS, JR., F.A.LA., of 
Baltimore, Md., President of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, has been 
invited to become an Honorary Member 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 

. 

CORRECTION—In announcing in our 
last issue that MALCOLM GRAEME 
DUNCAN has opened his office at 101 
Park Ave., NYC, we gave the middle name 
as Greene. This was an error, which we 
regret. 


Public Information 


COUNCIL ENGAGED 


As stated in the report of The Board of 
Directors to the 1945 Convention, The 
Board is engaged in a program for broad- 
ening the publie information work of The 
Institute. 

The Campbell-Ewald Company of New 
York has been engaged as Public Relations 
Counsel, effective August 1, 1945. 

Herewith is the first release. It has 
has been placed in the hands of every 
newspaper in the United States with a 
cireulation of 10,000 or more. Further re- 
leases will be issued as material becomes 
available. 

It should be borne in mind that the text 
of all releases is intended for the reading 
and thinking of the general public, and / 
not for the architect. 

The engagement with the Campbell- 
Ewald Company is restricted to public re- 
lations work for the national organization 
of The A.LA. only. It does not contemplate, 
at present, specialized service for any of 
the sub-divisions of The Institute. How- 
ever, a copy of every news release will be 
sent to the President of every Chapter and 
State Association member. He may use it 
for local purposes in any appropriate man- 
ner, 

You will be kept informed of the progress 
of the publie relations program. 

By direction of President Edmunds. 

E. C. Kemper, Executive Sec- 
retary, The A.LA. 


- e 
THE RELEASE 


Washington, D, C.—Pledging his organi- 
zation in support of efforts for the "build- 
ing of a better America," James R. Ed- 
munds, president of the American Institute 
of Architects, declared today “America 
must demonstrate to the world that its sys- 
tem of free enterprise can provide more 
for the betterment of human welfare than 
any other system. 

“We have demonstrated to the world our 
economie capacity in building for war," 
he said, “but the value of our system will 
be judged by our domestic economy in 
peacetime, 

“The architectural profession can give ma- 
terial support to efforts for a better Amer- 
ica he continued, 
"through the develop- 
ment of architectural 
designs adapted to 
American living and 
working conditions, and 
reflecting American cul- 
ture and way of life. 

"The American Insti- 
tute of Architects, there- 
fore, pledges its nation- 
wide organization to ex- 
ert every effort to ac- 
celerate construction of 
all kinds, and to assist 
the construction industry 
to make its full contribu- 
tion to the economic and 
social welfare of the na- 
tion. 

"Architects and build- 
ers will be confronted with many new de- 
mands from the publie in the next few 
years, he explained. "Technological ad- 
vances accelerated by the war will affect 
design and construction of homes and all 
other structures in the postwar era. Pros- 
pective home-owners, in particular, are 
not going to be satisfied with ‘just houses,’ 
—any sort of standardized, ‘jerry-built’ 
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struetures. They will want their homes to 
express their personalized ties and indi- 
vidualism—and they are not going to be 
satisfied with less than the latest in con- 
struction materials, appliances and equip- 
ment. 


"To many people the Housing problem 
is not one of not being housed, but one 
of being ‘boxed up,’ like so many rabbits. 
People who live under conditions of tame 
rabbits cannot be blamed if they have a 
rabbit-like outlook on life. 


"To the city dweller, architecture is a 
matter of supreme importance because he 
cannot escape its influence for good or 
evil. For the uplifting of spirits, beautiful 
buildings and pleasing, comfortable sur- 
roundings are worth more than the 'hu- 
manizing’ efforts of scores of well-mean- 
ing social organizations. 

"Since architecture so profoundly, affects 
daily life, it should be the concern of every- 
one. It ought not be considered a matter 
only for students and professional arch- 
itects—for there is nobody to whom it is 
closer than the proverbial man-in-the- 
street.” 

Concerning industrial architecture, Mr, 
Edmunds said that today the design, lay- 
out and construction of a manufacturing 
plant command all the skill, resourcefulness 
and creative ability, as well as the com- 
bined and coordinated efforts of the arch- 
itect, production engineer, and building 
contractor. Yet less than 40 years ago 
industrial architecture was just "factory 
work," not to be considered along with 
other structures and homes. 

Commenting on architecture and the 
American culture it should reflect, Mr. 
Edmunds declared: 

"Architecture has to do with the es- 
tablishment of a rationalized order of con- 
venience and rightness in construction and 
physieal surroundings. Architecture is 
more than the ‘Art of building.’ Such a 
definition is as meaningless as to define 
poetry as the ‘Art of spelling and syntax.’ 

"It is not particularly necessary that a 
tractor should symbolize power or an auto- 
mobile, speed, but in architecture an ex- 
terior that does not express function 
will actually diminish the usefulness of 
the structure. A church that looks like a 
dairy barn and a theatre that suggests a 
mausoleum are repelling and certainly fail 
to evoke a propitious state of mind for those 
who enter them. Even when an expression 
of character is of less practical importance 
as in a railroad station or factory, we still 
unconsciously expect it, just as we expect 
a cat to look like a cat and not a dog. 

“And beauty has come to be associated 
with orderliness, goodness and healthful- 
ness and the more complete life, while ug- 
liness is associated with everything that 
hampers and destroys those things. 

"We encounter a thrilling man-made 
beauty in a modern highwav, in graceful 
bridges, spanning rivers and bays. Quite 
often, it is seen in buildings that rise hich 
and serene, and it is sometimes seen in 
factories and shops and homes. 

"Today the majority of thinking men re- 
cognize that planning is necessary and de- 
sirable in many fields in order to preserve 
and extend democracy. The democratic 
ideal in America is directed towards the 
creation of a culture which will give all 
men a maximum opportunity for their ful- 
lest development and happiness. 

"But if we should build the better Amer- 
iea that we all desire only through the loss 
of individual freedom of action, it would 
not be worth the cost. Greater freedom 
of action, broader scope for individual in- 
itiative must be among the major objec- 
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tives of any rational effort for betterment 
of our future. 

“Our better America will be built only 
after men envisage it and attempt with- 
out compulsion to create it—through in- 
dividual initiative focussed on a common 
end and through individual acceptance of 
i o standard in all phases of American 
life." 

The American Institute of Architects, Mr. 
Edmunds stated, plans to give leadership 
for the attainment of this better American 
life—the building of a better America. 

. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


The Board of Directors of The Insti- 
tute has announced the appointment of 
members of its Committee on Public In- 
formation for the year 1945-46. All mem- 
bers have aecepted appointments and the 
personnel of the Committee is now com- 
plete as follows: 

Talmage C. Hughes, 120 Madison Ave., 

Detroit 26, Mich., Chairman 

L. Morgan Yost, 363 Ridge Road, Kenil- 
worth, Ill, Vice-Chairman 

Douglas William Orr, 96 Grove St., New 

Haven, Conn. 

William Leseaze, 211 E. 48th St., New 

York, N, Y. 

Lawrence E. Mawn, 103B N. 2nd St., 
Alhambra, Cal. 
Charles F, Cellarius, 906 St., Paul Bldg., 

Cincinnati, Ohio (Ex-officio, as Treas.) 

It is the purpose to have presidents of 
chapters and state associations appoint 
local representatives to function as a com- 
plete organization, 

e 


ADVERTISING THE ARCHITECT 


From the News Letter, Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Architects, 

Looking through a back number of Time, 
we came upon the following paragraphs in 
an advertisement paid for by Edwards & 
Co., makers of Edwards Electric Signalling 
Devices. 

"The truth is, you can't afford to build 
without an architect .. . The architect will 
translate your hopes into your own per- 
sonal home—not just a house. He will 
supervise it as it grows, and protect your 
interests. There are literally hundreds of 
ways he can save you his total fee. 

"Send for our new booklet, telling how 
you can best work together." 

We were reminded again of the admi- 
ration which we felt on our first reading 
of the booklet, for the self restraint of a 
firm who could publish a 15-page booklet 
advertising the architect and reserve a 
mere 2x2 square on the inside cover for 
themselves. 

The text struck us as being better than 
any of the professionally inspired adver- 
tisements which we could remember. We 
think that the "Committee on Public In- 
formation" later issued a circular letter to 
Institute members, commenting on the 
booklet and noting over 20,000 requests for 
copies received within the first month 
after publication. 

This gesture on the part of one of the 
oldest makers of a highly specialized line 
of electrical supplies, contrasts favorably 
with the stock plans offered by several 
lumber manufacturers, and will, we are 
sure, be appreciated by the younger mem- 
bers of the profession, who will be the 
specification writers of tomorrow, 

1f you have never seen the booklet, 
write to Edwards & Co., Norwalk, Connec- 
ticut, for a copy. 


MID-ATLANTIC LUMBERMEN 
DISCUSS ARCHITECTS 


The following article appeared in the 
July, 1945 issue of THE PLAN, published 
by the Middle Atlantic Lumbermen's As- 
sociation, Inc., 1528 Walnut St. Philadel- 
phia, Pa, According to the mast head, we 
learn that “The Plan, the retail lumber- 
men's own trade journal, reaches 100%, of 
the dealers—100%, of the time in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia." 

Architects of those states please note. 

Last month the principle article in this 
journal dealt with the matter of tapping 
the best experience of mankind and using 
it as a guide for today’s conduct. The res- 
ponse from readers indicated business- 
men are deeply concerned with values 
that do not show on the balance sheet or 
on the day's cash receipts. 


Since the reaetion to that excursion into 
the realm of the spirit was generally fav- 
orable, it has been suggested that we 
devote a major article to the subject of 
ethics. We should welcome a contribu- 
tion from some of our erudite readers on 
this subject and we herewith invite any 
of you who have given the subject some 
concentrated thought to get it down on 
paper. We'd undertake the assignment 
ourselves but we're afraid that we'd blast 
away and fail to come up with anything 


constructive. 
* 


Our concern is with that definition of 
ethies which is defined by Websters as 
"moral principles, equality or practice; a 
system of moral principles; as, social ethics, 
medical ethics; professional ethics forbids 
him; the morals of individual action or 
practice; as, the ethics of a conscientious 
man," 

* 

Take that definition, and build around it 
your observations on how ethics are 
woven into your own and your neighbor's 
behavior. 

If your neighbor is a lawyer, ethies de- 
mand that he keep out of sight when an 
ambulance passes. He's being hired by 
clients to search for loopholes and not keep 
a weather eye open for business. 

* 


If he happens to be an architect he's 
supposed to keep quiet, adhere to high 
precepts of his profession. He mustn't ad- 
vertise in the regular way, but he may do 
things that will bring him advertising in 
the unpaid columns. It's okay for him to be 
a free publicity sponger. 


The other day we came across a nice 
booklet entitled, *How to Plan Your New 
Home" which was sent us by Edwards 
Mfg. Co., Norwalk, Conn., makers of elec- 
trical signalling devices. This booklet got 
our full attention since it said on page two 
that the manufacturer ‘has prepared this 
booklet in the interest of happier living 
through better home building." 

* 


That kind of stuff is our meat so long as 
it ealls for no red points. The booklet gets 
all steamed up about the thrills of building 
a house—the business of converting dreams 
into reality! Every page of this fascinating 
pamphlet tells you to consult your architect. 
It doesn't want you to bother your head 
about picking a building site, worrying 
about gas, water, sewage, electricity and 
transportation to the joint. It says to leave 
all these things to the architect and it gets 
chummy and says to be sure to confide 
in the architect how much muhlah you 
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got socked away in cash bonds, how much 
lettuce is in your weekly envelope, and 
(as Betty Hutton sings) “stuff like that 
there." 

Oh, boy! we say, this Edwards outfit is 
certainly sold on architects. Nobody else 
knows nothin' about house building; the 
architects have completely staked off all 
the “know-how” and the "know-what." 


* 

But we came to when we noticed that 
this panegyric was "Prepared in Coopera 
tion with Committee on Public Information 
of the American Institute of Architects." 
The committee's job is to channel publicity 
at the other fellow's expense. It’s not 
ethical to spend your own money to 
boost your own business—if youre an 
architect—or is it? 


If you hire an architect you'll find 
his fee will be a percentage of what you've 
got to spend for a house. If you've got 
$6000, he'l get $600 and the house gets 
$5400. If you've actually got $6000 to put 
into a house and you crave architectural 
advice you'll probably put $5950 into the 
building and toss off fifty bucks on toney 
advice! 

Now, if you run a lumber yard and want 
your books audited, you get an estimate 
Írom an accountant. If the C.P.A. finds 
you've made a few extra sheckles it's 
dollars to doughnuts the estimate will get 
a stretching. It's all ethical. But if a firm 
skilled in bookkeeping ran an ad in your 
trade journal or your local papers they'd 


get kicked of the lodge for vi ion of 
ethics! 


Its plain by now that we'd better hire 
somebody to write us a nice, neat piece 
on ethics. We're too rough for such a 
delicate task. 


* 

The sadistic attitude of OPA investiga- 
tors who are out in droves hunting for 
technical violations of regulations and 
their myriads of amendments remind 
you of the surly farmer who hitched his 
prize bull to the plow and let the tractor 
rest in the shade. People just naturally 
are strange when they find themselves in 
authority. 


OUR REPLY 


Just why lumbermen should be so con- 
cerned about architectural ethics, whether 
or not architects advertise, is not clear. 
Perhaps they are mad because architects 
practice a profession according to ethics 
(the science of moral obligation) and, by 
reason of that fact, are able to get "free 
publicity." Such professional conduct 
carries with it an obligation to the public 
and not the kind of "service" that sells 
more lumber at greater profit. 

The profession of architecture is not 
ashamed of its record. So far it has done 
quite well for itself and it will un- 
doubtedly as somehow manage to con- 
tinue, even should such interests as The 
Plan decide to stick to its lumbering. 
It was not through the advice and as- 
sistance of such interests that the profes- 
sion gained its persent high standing. 

People of culture have always employed 
architects and they always will. Good 
concerns, such as Edwards & Co., recognize 
the benefits of cooperation throughout 
the building industry, each element re- 
specting the rights and functions of the 
other. 

Many lumber companies have been 
notorious for assuming the duties of the 
architect, especially in the small house 
field and, obviously, The Plan believes 
this "service" should be extended, for in 


another editorial Mr. Harold K, Dilley, 
associate editor, writes. 

"Not enough dealers are set up to do 
more than quote prices on certain home 
building materials. That merely means 
bidding on contractors’ lists—too often a 
profitless procedure when it comes to 
figuring house jobs. 

"Control of sale, through services, is 
essential to the profitable selling of homes 
—planning, construction (directly or in 
cooperation with responsible contrac- 
tors), financing. The lumber dealer makes 
a better sale—the contractor does a bet- 
ter job—the home owner ends up with a 
better, and more economical, house." 

The Plan has advisory editor, editor, 
executive editor and two associate editors 
and they seem to be fond of editorials. 
Our favorite definition of an editorial 
writer is any one who has access to a 
set of Encylopaedia Britannica, no sense 
of humor and an opinion that he is 
smarter than his readers. 

Now, as to the architect not advertis- 
ing in the regular way but doing things 
"that will bring him advertising in the 
unpaid columns." There is nothing in the 
architects’ code that prohibits paid adver- 
tising. The Institute says that "An archi- 
tect will not advertise for the purpose of 
self-lauditory publicity, but publicity of 
ihe standards, aims and progress of the 
profession is to be commended." In other 
words, it's all a matter of good taste. The 
only reason architects generally do not 
enter into individual paid advertising is 
that they know it would do more harm 
than good. One does not select an archi- 
tect on that basis, nor a doctor, a lawyer, 


a dentist or any other professional person. 

The Edwards & Co. booklet tells how 
to select an architect on a basis of his 
capabilities of his record of having faith- 
fully served his clients, on mutual con- 
fidence. 

Referring to the Committee on Public 
Information of 'The American Institute 
of Architects, The Plan states that it is 
the duty of the Committee "to channel 
publicity at the other fellow's expense." 
Reference is made to "publicity sponger" 
and "advertising in the unpaid columns." 
This is indeed a low estimate for one 
editor to place on the intelligence of an- 
other. In order for material to get into 
the papers at all it must be considered by 
editors to have news of value to the public. 
Perhaps the reason that we are able to 
have news of the architectural profession 
accepted by the leading papers throughout 
the country is because it is a service to 
the papers and to the public, and we do 
not assume editors to be so gullible. 

We have never asked or expected Ed- 
wards & Co. or any one else to publicize 
the architects at their own expense. Many 
good companies have done so but it was 
entirely voluntary. They have asked our 
Committee's approval. They thought it 
was good business. We appreciate it. 

As stated elsewhere in this item, The 
Institute employs publie relations council 
in whom we have the utmost confidence. 
If council advised us to enter into paid 
advertising we believe that this course 
would be followed. Many local groups 
of architects have done so. 

Perhaps the answer is for architects to 
advertise in The Plan, assisting the Middle 
Atlantic Lumbermen in further taking 
over the duties of architects. 


ba tes 


Connecticut 
WAR MEMORIALS 


(By Michael E. Laureno, Special Corres- 
pondent) 

Among the Connecticut shore towns 
planning “living” war memorials are Stam- 
ford, Darien, Norwalk, Westport, Fairfield, 
Bridgeport, Stratford, Milford, West Haven 
and East Haven. Shelton, Middletown, 
Danbury, and Ridgefield are other towns 
contemplating such memorials- 

Sports stadia, bandshells, civic or music 
centers, veterans' clubhouses, or projects 
embracing two or more of these types, 
have been proposed by the Connecticut 
planners. 


The City Council in Norwalk recently 
approved the future development of its 
Mathews Park as a recreation center and 
its war memorial The United Council 
of Church Women there then aggitated for 
more detailed plans and submitted its 
own overall proposal with the living 
memorial taking the form of a clubhouse 
at the center of the park and including 
a swimming pool, baseball field which 
could be flooded in the winter for skating, 
a small baseball field for young boys and 
girls and eight or ten tennis courts; also, 
a sunny wired-in space near the clubhouse 
for small children, with sandboxes, swings 
and other game facilities; a room in the 
clubhouse would be fitted as a nursery 
in winter and a gymnasium with bowling 
alleys would be erected in a remote cor- 
ner of the park grounds. 

This scheme would require considerable 
money, but the church women suggested 
that all the women of the city work as a 
unit to get part of the program ac- 
complished each year, and have dedicated 
themselves to this end and ultimately 
"the finest kind of memorial" fo Nor- 
walk's veterans, living and dead, 

And in Bridgeport, the first tangible 
plan for a commemorative monument called 
for the erection of a bandshell in one of its 
parks. This aroused the sports fans in 
ihe city who urged that the memorial 
take the form of a stadium where the 
long-felt need for a central scene for local 
athletic activities would be filled. A tour 
of New York City's facilities for public 
recreation, conducted by Robert Moses, 
Park Commissioner there, and Mayor Jas- 
per McLevy of Bridgeport, together with 
members of Bridgeport's Park and Re- 
creation Boards, resulted in plans for a 
memorial centered in Barnum Field, Sea- 
side Park, where facilities for sports, as 
well as the bandshell would be provided. 

At this point up popped the proposal 
from Brig. Gen. Reginald B. Delacour, ad- 
jutant general of the state, that another 
topic of years-long discussion, Bridge- 
ports armory, be resolved into action. 
Current plans call for a local campaign 
to provide whatever balance may 
needed for execution of the unit of three 
projects. To this end the State Legisla- 
ture has already approved and appropria- 
ted $750,000 for the armory phase of an- 
other overall, "living memorial" project. 

Memorial shafts, flagpoles, tablets, 
mounted cannon, singing towers and statue 
—type monuments popularized after World 
War I and the previous wars will also 
have a place in the overall schemes and 
EVERYBODY will be happy including the 
Hudnuts and Maginnises and Wursters. 
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FOURTH GOLF OUTING AND 
INDUSTRY DINNER 
Tuesday, September 18, 1945 
BIRMINGHAM GOLF & COUNTRY CLUB 
West of Southfield Road, 
South of 14 Mile Road 
GOLF & PRIZES $2.50 DINNER $2.85 
Golf — Dinner — Prizes $5.35 
(inc, Tax & Service Charge) 

This is next to the last call, let's take 
advantage of these fine summer days. May 
we have your RESERVATION NOW 
PLEASE? We must make definite com- 
mitment for dinner—let's go. 

Bill Seeley, Golf Chairman 
RAndolph 5500 
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POSTWAR DETROIT 


ETROIT'S post -war program—a combination of Federal, State, County and City public works, and the vast n 
dustrial, commercial and residential private operations—presents an opportunity for civic betterment an 


civic pride. 


For many years our industrial production has been heralded to the world and with just pride we have all ac- 
cepted the compliments earned by Capital and Labor. Today we stand above all other cities in the industrial 


world. 

But during those years, with the tre- 
mendous growth in production and popu- 
lation, our other civic attainments have 
not kept pace and today are far from the 
important influences they should be in 
the fourth city, 

Civie accomplishments or the lack of 
them influence the living of all of us. 
Civie pride is an indication of individual 
satisfaction in community accomplish- 
ments, It is developed primarily through 
the individual interest and efforts in 
civic betterment. Unfortunately the larger 
the city, the less the individual interest 
in the cause. 

The need for improvement in many of 
our city’s physical features is so evident 
that efforts should be made to use today’s 
opportunities. 

The building operations proposed cover 
great scope—Civic Center for the City 
and County use; River front, port and 
park developments; State and County ex- 
press—ways and parks; Wayne Univer- 
sity campus; schools; churches; libraries; 
Federal Publie Housing; Huron-Clinton- 
Metropolitan parkways—all related to 
each other; all of great importance in the 
city plan as a whole and all before us 
now. A combination of operations as im- 
portant as this, along with industrial 
and residential construction, may not come 
again. 

Detroit is fortunate in its terrain, which 
permits building construction and civil 
engineering operations without undue ex- 
penses for foundations and communications. 
Compare our conditions with Pittsburgh; 
San Francisco; New Orleans and Cleve- 
land for example, where hills, valleys, 
bad drainage and rivers constitute a hand- 


have simple problems. Nothing 
stands in the way of accomplishment. 

In the post-war building program, the 
Owners; the Architects; the Engineers 
and Builders can solve the practical re- 
quirements of the various structures and 
can add pride of appearance or beauty. If 
this is done in the public operations, and 
it has been done on our newer parkways, 
bridges and permanent public housing, 
perhaps it can be extended through our 
industrial and commercial areas, including 
even our downtown streets. Perhaps again 
the industrialists are showing the way in 
the newer plants where well designed 
buildings and landscaped areas indicate 


recognized beauty, and that the plant 
need not blight an area. Imagine similar 
ireatment and maintenance in the open 
downtown areas. There cinderized park 
ing lots and homeless park sleepers de- 
face the view. Imagine the parking lots 
framed with shrubbery instead of broken 
posts and walls. Imagine the parks in- 
creased in number and made into places 
of beauty and comíort. Imagine the park- 
ing lots underground and the open spaces 
above turned into parks for the neighbor- 
hood benefit. These are only small ex- 
amples to illustrate an idea. Think what it 
would mean if all the opportunities were 
developed to serve not only a useful pur- 
pose but to benefit and improve the neigh- 
borhood appearance. 

Detroit was once referred to as the "City 
Beautiful" and it still is, with its river 
its radiating highways and its multitude 
of trees, when seen from the air—but 
on the ground it's different. Today we have 
a chance to stimulate civic pride and 
bring back the words “City Beautiful.” 


MICHIGAN SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS 1945-1946 
Announced by 
ROGER ALLEN, president 

In each case the first committee member 
named is CHAIRMAN. 
MEMBERSHIP: 

George M. McConkey, Ann Arbor. 

Talmage C. Hughes, Detroit, 

Arthur K. Hyde, Detroit. 

Emil G. Zillmer, Grand Rapids. 

Clarke E. Harris, Lansing. 

Randall Wagner, Kalamazoo. 

John MacKenzie, Flint, 

James Spence, Saginaw. 

George Bachman, Flint. 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE: (including 
activities with State Registration and 
schedule of charges) 

Leo M. Bauer, Detroit. 

LaVern J. Nelson, Bay City. 

Carl Kressbach, Jackson. 

Edward E. Valentine, Muskegon, 

Peter VanderLaan, Kalamazoo. 

Henry F. Stanton, Detroit. 

Thomas H. Hewlett, Detroit. 

Samuel Allen, Saginaw. 

James K. Haveman, Grand Rapids, 


RELATIONS WITH THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY: 
George F. Diehl, Detroit. 
Adolph Eisen, Detroit. 
Walter E. Lentz, Detroit. 
Ralph E. Seeger, Grand Rapids. 
St. Clair Pardee, St, Johns. 3 
Charles M. Norton, Grand Rapids. 
Clarence Merrill, Saginaw. 
Donald Kimball, Saginaw. 
George S. Hawes, Flint. 
CIVIC DESIGN: 
W. E. Kapp, Detroit, 
Eliel Saarinen, Detroit. 
Jean Hebrard, Ann Arbor. 
Alden Dow, Midland. 
Carl Macomber, Saginaw. 
John MacKenzie, Flint. 
Clarence S. Rosa, Lansing. 
Clark R. Ackley, Lansing. 
Warren S. Holmes, Lansing. 
Fred W. Knecht, Grand Rapids. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS: 
Ralph B. Herrick, Lansing. 
Derrick Hubert, Menominee: 
Ralph L. Bauer, Traverse City. 
Alvin E. Harley, Detroit. 
Joseph W. Leinweber, Detroit. 
Aloys F. Herman, Detroit. 
Fred Beckbessinger, »Saginaw. 
Joseph C. Goddeyne, Bay City. 
Herman J. Klein, Flint. 
Bernard J. DeVries, Muskegon. 
EDUCATION: 
Wells I. Bennett, Ann Arbor, 
Harry G, Muehlman, Detroit. 
Earl W. Pellerin, Detroit. 
Robert B. Frantz, Saginaw. 
Percival Periera, Midland. 
Glenn H, Benjamin, Kalamazoo. 
Victor E. Thebaud, Grand Rapids. 
Donald A. Kimball, Saginaw. 
John P. Baker, Lansing. 
PUBLIC INFORMATION: 
Talmage C. Hughes, Detroit. 
Edward Rosella, Detroit. 
Suren Pilafian, Detroit. 
Kenneth A. Michel, Detroit. 
Clarke E. Harris, Lansing. 
Homer W. Harper, St. Joseph. 
Chris Steketee, Grand Rapids. 
John Vandenbogert, Grand Rapids. 
Milton C. Major, Kalamazoo. 
David E. Anderson. Marquette. 
A. B. Chanel, Battle Creek. 
Paul Kasurin, Ann Arbor. 
James A. Spence, Saginaw. 
(See COMMITTEES— Page €) 
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O. W. BURKE CO. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


FISHER BUILDING 


MAdison 0810 Detroit, Mich. 


UNiversity 2-3413 


DARIN and ARMSTRONG 


Incorporated 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
204| FENKELL AVENUE DETROIT 


Glanz & Killian Co. 


Contractors 


PLUM BING HEATING — VENTILATING 
FIRE P ECTION SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
1761 West Forest Avenue TEmple 1-7820 


Marsh Wall Products, Ine. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF DECORATIVE 
4 
Marite 


Division Énginser, Wm. E Ogden 
6132 Cass Avenue Detroit 2, Michigan 
Madison 6300 


7 7T 
Punch & Judy Theatre 
Kercheval at Fisher Road - tk Ni. 3898 
FRIDAY—SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 14—15 
Roddy McDowall - Preston Foster 
"THUNDERHEAD SON OF FLICKA" 
SUNDAY THRU THURSDAY SEPT. 16 THRU 20 
Claudette Colbert - Fred MacMurray 
"PRACTICALLY YOURS” 


Murray W. Sales & Co. 
Wholesale 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies 


For 
Defense Plants and Houses 
801 W. Baltimore 


MA. 4200 


HANLEY COMPANY 
E. F. Zerga, Mgr. 
FACE BRICK UNGLAZED FACING TILE 
FLOOR BRICK CERAMIC GLAZED TILE 
CERAMIC GLAZED REH FLOOR TILE 


ACID 
14545 Schaefer —. VE. 7-3200 


Detroit 27, Mich. 


Air 
Compressors 


Portable 
For Rent 


60 to 500 cu. ft, —By Day, Week or Month 
All Accessories Furnished 


W. H. ANDERSON CO., INC. 


Detroit, Michigan 


9 With our many years of experience and newly-acquired craftsmanship resulting 
from our war contracts, we will be in an even better position to serve on peace-time 


E: 


VErmont 6-5500 


CINDER 
BLOCK 


9303 Hubbell Avenue 
Bet. Chicago and Joy 


INC. 


H. H. Dickinson Co. 


BUILDERS 


COMPLETE AUTELIES 


5785 Hamilton Avenue Madison 4950 


Koenig Coal & Supply Co. 


Certified Concrete 
CONCRETE — FUEL OIL — COAL 
Main Office: 1485 Gratiot Ave. CAdillac 1584 


Wholesale 


and Display Reom 
PHONE RA. 4162 
Branches 


Royal Oak — Grosse Pointe — Ann Arbor 


The Esslinger-Misch Co. 


General Builders 


159 East Columbia Street RAndolph 7021 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FREDERIC B. STEVENS, 


2604 FOU RTH. AYE. 


INC. 

RICK, ENAMELED BRICK, GLAZED 
AND TILE, ROOFING AND 
FLOOR TILE 

epresenta! for 

ANTI-HYDRO—For Hardening and Waterproofing 


Concrete 
THIRD AND LARNED STREETS 
RAndolph 5990 DETROIT, MICH. 


Viking Sprinkler Co. 


Fire Protection Engineers & Contractors 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
Aiso a Complete Line of Pre-Action Devices 
1125 East Milwaukee Avenue 
DETROIT 


MAdison 4230 
rick A 
Brick or Eta nence 


Tle for Beauty and E aranes 


Belden-Stark Brick Co. 


14305 Livernois Detroit 4, Michigan 
HOgarth 1331 - 1332 - 1333 


construction when hostilities have ceased. 


MOYNAHAN METALS COMPANY 


2658 Porter Street 


Detroit 16, Michigan 


COUSE & WESTPHAL 


General Builders 


12740 Lyndon Avenue HOgarth 3525 
Detroit, 


FOX THEATRE 


STARTS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 19. 
The Suspense Drama 
"UNCLE HARRY" 
With George Sanders, Geraldine Fitzgarald, 
and Ella Raines 
COMPANION FEATURE—"MEN IN HER DIARY" 


PERSPECTIVES 
Produced on Short Notice 


FRANK BARCUS 
TYler 6-6173 


Mich. 


Long Experience — Adequate Facilities 
Clean Cut Business Procedure 
BLUE PRINTING AND PHOTOSTAT 
REPRODUCTIONS 
O & O Blue Print & Supply Co. 
CAdillac 0005-0011 77 Sibley 


CAdillac 4890 


F. H. Martin Construction 
Company 


355 E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


Good Hardware for Over 60 Years 


T. B. RAYL’S 


Wholesale Builders Hardware Dept. 


228 Congress St. W. Retail Store, 1149 Griswold 


—CLASSIFIED— 
BRAUN LUMBER CORP. — TO. 8-0320, Davison 
and G.T.R.R 


E M. SIBLEY LUMBER COMPANY — 6480 Ker- 
cheval Avenue, Fitzroy 5100 


RESTRICK LUMBER COMPANY — 14400 Wyoming, 
HOgarth 4830 


TURNER-BROOKS, INC. 


Floor Covering Contractors 
All Types Floor, Wall and Ceilings 


ASPHALT TILE LINOLEUM 
RUBBER TILE CORK. TILE 
CARPETS RUGS 


WINDOW SHADES VENETIAN BLINDS 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


WOOD MOSAIC PARKAY FLOORS 
MARLITE TILE 
9910-20 Dexter Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan TO. 8-2470 


Lafayette 1316 
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COMMITTEES (Continued from Page 1) 


George C. Bachman, Flint. 
Arthur M. Hooker, Muskegon. 
ALLIED ARTS: 
Owen A. Luckenbach, Detroit. 
J. Robert F. Swanson, Detroit. 
Ralph R. Calder, Detroit. 
Victor E. Thebaud, Grand Rapids. 
Warren L. Rindge, Grand Rapids. 
George R. Page, Okemos. 
William A. Stone, Kalamazoo, 
R. S. Gerganoff, Ypsilanti. 
John MacKenzie, Flint. 
LEGISLATIVE: 
Kenneth C. Black, Lansing. 
Leo M. Bauer, Detroit, 
H. Augustus O'Dell, Detroit. 
Clarence E. Day, Detroit. 
Adrian N. Langius, Lansing. 
Lynn W. Fry, Ann Arbor. 
Louis C. Kingscott, Kalamazoo. 
Harry L. Mead, Grand Rapids. 
Joseph C. Goddeyne, Saginaw. 
David E. Anderson, Marquette, 
MICHIGAN ARCHITECTURE: 
Emil Lorch, Ann Arbor. 
Joseph C. Leinweber, Detroit. 
Thomas H. Hewlett, Detroit. 
George D. Mason, Detroit. 
EDITORIAL POLICY: 
George F, Diehl, Detroit. 
Thomas H. Hewlett, Detroit. 
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W. E. Kapp, Detroit. 
POST-WAR PLANNING: 

Kenneth C. Welch, Grand Rapids. 

Branson V. Gamber, Detroit, 

Arthur K. Hyde, Detroit. 

Buford L. Pickens, Detroit. 

Malcolm M. Williams, Lansing. 

Arthur J. Zimmerman, Lansing. 

Herman J. Pratt, Kalamazoo 

Joseph C. Goddeyne, Saginaw. 

Derrick Hubert, Menominee. 
AUDITING: 

L. E. Caldwell, Detroit. 

Fred Harley, Detroit. 

Adolph Eisen, Detroit. 

Arthur K. Hyde, Detroit. 
JOINT UNIFICATION COMMITTEE 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

Branson V. Gamber, Detroit. 

Aloys Frank Herman. Detroit, 

Ralph B. Herrick, Lansing. 

Randall Wagner, Kalamazoo. 

Harry L. Mead, Grand Rapids. 

Emil Zillmer, Grand Rapids. 

Robert B. Frantz, Saginaw. 

Joseph C. Goddeyne, Saginaw. 
APELSCOR REPRESENTATIVES: 

Kenneth C. Black, Lansing. 

Eberle M. Smith, Detroit. 
ALTERNATES: 

George M, McConkey, Ann Arbor. 


~osrecrive 


Harry L. Mead, Grand Rapids. 


“patra bati” 
A prsios FOR A 


Design for prefabricated bath unit, by T. Y. Hewlett, AIA, of 4161 River Rd., Toledo 9, Ohio. 
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LIASION OFFICER TO PRODUCER 
COUNCIL: 

George F. Diehl, Detroit. 
REPRESENTATIVE ON BOARD OF 
MICHIGAN ENGINEERING SOCIETY 

John C. Thornton, Detroit. 


JAMES K. HAVEMAN, A.LA., announ- 
ces the removal of his offices to 735 Mich- 
igan Trust Bldg. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
The telephone number is 9-7934. 


ART SCHOOL 
Beginning September 24, 1945 


Day, Evening, Saturday, Sunday 
PÁINTING . 


DRAWING . .. . SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS FASHIONS . . . ILLUSTRATIONS 
Commercial and Water Color 
Saturday Morning Classes for Children 
ART SCHOOL OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
47 Watson St., Detroit CA dillac 4721 


PLASTEGIAZE 


Ylasti-Glaze the Post 
War Glazing Com- 
pound to specify. 
Made trom bodied 
oils and special pig- 
ments. Weatherom- 
eter tests prove that 
Plasti-- Glaze when 
properly applied and 
maintained will last as 
long as the sash. Dries 
rubbery hard, not rock 
hard, easy to apply, 
easy to remove. 


Tor long life, weather and air-tight glazing use 
America's Leading Glazing Compound Plasti- 


Glaze. 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS GO. mG. 


DETROIT e+» CHICAGO --« JERSEY CITY 


BLUE PRINTS PHOTOCOPY PRINTS 


5922 SECOND 


SEPTEMBER ll, 1945 


OZALID DIRECT PRINTS 


TR. 1-7525 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


DUNN BLUE PRINT CO. 


“At Your Service- Any Time— Any Where" 


DRAWING MATERIALS 


DETROIT, MICH. 


1040 W. Baltimore 


STANDARD COTTON INSULATION 


* Moisture Proof 
© Best at Lowest Cost 
Tests Prove Greater Efficiency of Cotton 


'STANDARD COTTON" insulation is the only ALL ENCLOSED 
cotton blanket-tupe insulation. 


Warren Fibre Products Co. 


Detroit 2, Mich. 


9 Greater Heat Resistance 
€ Vermin Proof 


Specify it by name. 


Phone TR. 1-4030 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETS NOTED ARCHITECTURAL 
The Washtenaw County Historical So- PHOTOGRAPHER DIES 


ciety held its recent annual meeting in the This publication has just received notice 
Victorian house of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Cur- of the recent death of Robert W. Tebbs, 
tis in Saline, near Ann Arbor. About 80 noted international architectural photogra- 
attended, Of interest is the discovery, upon pher who passed away recently at his home 
finding some of the original drawings, that jn Plainfield New Jersey. 
the architect was, in 1875, William Scott Mr. Tebbs did considerable work here 
whose sons John and Arthur succeeded for various members of our profession and 
him in the late ‘eighties, the firm of which we have just been notified that his widow 
Max Grylls was head draftsman and of has various negatives of his work which 
: S f she will sell. Any of our readers who have 
which Louis Kamper was for a time a had work done by Mr. Tebbs and who are 
partner. Among the papers read at the desirous of procuring the negatives of their 
meeting was an interesting one by Howell work should write or call Mrs. Belle La- 
Taylor on the house which was built for ose who was the local representative for 


: Mr. Tebbs in Detroit. Phone Olive 6692 
W. H. Davenport, Saline banker, and some — o; write 6611 Maxwell Ave., Detroit 13. 
years ago refurnished for the present ae p 


owners. Three years ago the Washtenaw O'DELL, FREDERICK C. O'DELL, H. 
Historical Society began arranging visits to AUGUSTUS and O'DELL, WILLIAM H. 
houses and other buildings of interest in are the only members of The Institute by 
the county and found the members re- that name. They are all members of the 
sponded enthusiastically. Deiroit Chapter, and are not related. 


GLASS BLOCK FOR 
YOUR PLANT-NOW! 


Critical materials are not re- 


quired to erect glass block 


panels in that new plant addi- 


BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 


are created with wall paper 


ted th w John H. Freeman 
FISHER WALL PAPER co. Finish PP re 


tion—or in replacing wornout 


sash in existing buildings. Get 


Insulux Glass Block at pre-war 


ea 


prices—without delay. 


W ? of the country offer. Architects Bldg. 
Let Us Help You Detroit | 3 
5840 Wood d A 
& LOCAL BRANCHES IN DETROIT Ph CADILLAC GLASS co 
Ask Your Decorator” one : 
He will tell you that TEmple 1-6760 LENOX 4940 2570 HART AVENUE 


Fisher Wall Paper Co. 


are ‘‘ichiqan's largest wall paper distributors. 


DETROIT 


When a customer places his order, 


whether it's at the corner lunch 
counter or one of the town's elite 
salons, he wants the food served 
fast...and he wants it served hot! 
And here's where Gas heat does 
the job to perfection. Always de- 


pendable, with unlimited heat 


` variations, Gas is a boon to every 
A view of the main kitchen of the Detroit Leland Hotel where 
Gas heat cook: foods to the satisfaction of chef and customer. restaurateur. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 


415 CLIFFORD CHerry 3500 
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Florida 


LT. JAMES W. VOORHIES, architect, 
whose home is at 720 N. E. 118th St., Miami, 
Fla. was released from a prisoner of war 
camp in Germany at the end of the Euro- 
pean war. A navigator on a B-17 Flying 
Fortress, he had been reported as mis- 
sing in action. The 28-year-old airman 
holds the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Air Medal with three clusters. He is 
registered as an architect in Florida and 
had been employed by George Fink, Coral 
Gables and Phieffer & Pitt, of Miami. 


Illinois 


ELBERT I. HARRISON, Peoria archi- 
tect, has been appointed by Gov. Dwight 
H. Green as a member of the architect's 
examining committee of the department 
of registration and education to succeed 
the late Herbert E. Hewitt of Peoria. 
Mr. Harrison has also been serving the 
University of Illinois as associated archi- 
tect on its state-approved postwar con- 
struction program. 


CHICAGO — The entire city of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., which houses the workers 
and personnel of the adjacent atomic bomb 
plants, was designed and constructed by 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, architect 
engineers, Chicago, officials of the firm 
disclosed. 

Starting with 10,000 ares of farmland 
the architects designed and built what they 
term an "ideal city” in less than a year. 
The cost of the city—houses, stores, amuse- 
ments, streets, churches, schools, and side- 
walks — totaled “somewhat less than 
$500,000,0000," according to its designers. 
No one working on the building of the 
town knew about the atomic bomb or 
what was to be produced in the nearby 
plants, it was pointed out. 

e 


ELBERT I. HARRISON, 333 Central 
National Bak Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Seeking 
young man, 25-35, with good design train- 
ing. Will assist his development, with a 
view to taking him into the firm. 


lowa 


CRIBS AND CORN - 


by J. Woolson Brooks, A.I.A. 
(From the Iowa Chapter Bulletin) 


Marco Polo returned to Venice from a 
trip to the Far East, and soon thereafter 
that city blossomed out in onion domes 
and other oriental features. Robert Adam, 
upon his return from Rome, decorated 
much of London with Pompeian motives. 
J. Nuxley Vomicus subscribed to “Pencil 
Points”, and instantly the new buildings 
in his home town of Keoloosa became ex- 
tremely Bauhaus. All of which adds up 
to the fact that Architecture has usually 
depended upon forces outside the archi- 
tect, and has not been, as theorists have 
hopefully claimed, the effulgence and in- 
spiration welling up from the depths of 
the designer’s soul. Perhaps the very 
resistence of architects to the kind of 
“influence” which is alleged to frequently 
cross a politicians palm. makes them 
victims of this subtle and insidious type. 
This is a sermon, but please do not 
think the writer considers himself quali- 
fied to preach. He has frequently felt 
abjectly humble before some beautiful 
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creation of a competitor. and is merely 
exercising the prerogatives of a critic 
who cannot himself perform, but can tell 
the world how it should be done. What 
prompts this exposition was a recent moan 
by a pillar of the Chapter concerning the 
complete ignorance of Vignola currently 
admired in student of architecture. He 
ended his lament by grudgingly admitting 
that he would be turning out Modern 
buildings, but he rather hoped the World 
would come to its senses before he died. 
permitting him to relapse into traditional 
forms. It is sad to think of this frustrated 
practitioner throwing ail his energies into 
something for which he has no stomach, 
but the tragedy really consists in his 
naive belief, all too prevalent among the 
profession, that you can turn a spigot in 
your mind and pour out any kind of archi- 
tecture you like, without pain, without 
effort, merely with the help of a few well- 
chosen cribs. 


The term, “Modern” architecture is also 
distasteful, because it implies that you ean 
do something today that is not of today 
and would thence be pure stage scenery 
or an archaeological reconstruction—if 
not impossible, at least highly improbable. 
No, any building designed today is bound 
to be modern at the moment of its con- 
ception, at least, so why don't we just 
call it "Architecture"? I shall attempt to 
explain what Architecture is, which can 
best be done by outlining what it is not 
—let us say, by eliminating the negative. 
We shall confine the discussion to ap- 
pearance, or to such aspects of basic ele- 
ments as affect the appearance. 

(1) Architecture is not exclusively, nor 
even primarily, functional. Sometimes a 
purely functional treatment is beautiful, 
if the designer is either lucky or talented, 
but that is apt to be in spite of rather than 
because of practical considerations. En- 
gineering is not automatically architecture, 
nor does a flow line that will produce 
efficient machines, guarantee an archi- 
tectural envelope. Good architectural de- 
sign may result from a combination of 
engineering forms, but it takes more than 
a slide rule and tables to create it. 

(2) Architecture is not an undigested 
combination of contemporary forms: 
curves, odd angles, glass walls. Rounded 
features can be both useful and beautiful, 
if suitable; they can be ridiculous affecta- 
tions if they are not. Sometimes a site 
condition requires a wing to project at 
a curious angle. If the angle is utilized 
merely because it is curious, that is not 
architecture. A completely glass wall 
opening on a choice garden or view is 
perfectly delightful. If it serves only to 
type the building, it is not architecture. 
Neither is a solar window complete with 
property projecting roof, on the north 
side. 

(3) Architecture does not have to be 
based on logic nor to be defended with 
argument. You will know it when you see 
it, for it is so delightfully self-evident 
that words would distract and detract. 

On the positive side, a work of Archi- 
tecture is a thing of beauty, It will also 
have utility, stability, permanence, but the 
one quality so often ignored of late, that 
sets it apart from a machine, a grain 
storage bin or a boulder, is the very in- 
tangible matter of beauty. Now beauty 
must not be confused with prettiness; it 
has little if anything to do with ornament. 
It is the completely right combination of 
shapes, proportions and textures that some 
creative imagination has sweat into being. 

Unfortunately, beauty cannot be de- 
scribed much more accurately than that, 


and it certainly cannot be measured, 
weighed or priced. It is a subtle quality 
that can be seen by everybody when their 
eyes are opened to it, but which can be 
easily obscured by false conceptions. Ar- 
chitects often lose sight of it through 
sheer laziness; the public frequently ig- 
nores it out of indifference to true values; 
clients may be blinded to it by their own 
self importance. However, clients and the 
public are apt to expect more pro- 
gress from Architects than the profession 
is ready to give them. They have seen 
the development of super-bombers, of jet 
propulsion, of radar. They have so many 
miracles of synthesis and production that 
they believe nothing is impossible. They 
will not be satisfied with a diluted repro- 
duction of the past nor a feeble initiation 
of new and extreme forms. They will not 
be asking for reconditioned designs of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, or Neutra, or Gro- 
pius. They will want their own project 
developed along lines suggested by its own 
requirements into the beauty with which 
your imagination can clothe it. 

Robert Adam did not lazily reconstruct 
Roman forms in England. He trans- 
formed them with his imagination into 
entirely original creations. We cannot all 
be Adams, but let us try to dignify the 
title of Architect by making the effort 
to design honest constructions of our own. 
not by warming over another's pudding. 


Michigan 

George B. Brigham, Jr., A.LA., associate 
professor of architecture at the University 
of Michigan, will write a series of articles 
on prefabrication of houses for the publi- 
cation, Real Estate Reporter and Build- 
ing News, to which he has been appointed 
contributing editor. 

An authority on prefabrication (by the 
assembly line method) Prof, Brigham has 
done research in this field at the univer- 
sity for the past 10 years. During the 
past two years he has been working with 
war production board, where he developed 
the Brigham building system and built 
the Youtz unit house. 

Brigham has built numerous modern 
houses, utilizing open planning, car shelter 
at entrance, solar heating, floor panel 
radiant heating and new structural ma- 
terials. His experience has convinced him, 
he says, “of the desirability, if not econo- 
mie necessity, of more complete factory 
fabrication or small buildings." 

. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC., L. ROS- 
SETTI Associated Engineers & Architects 
of Detroit have been awarded the con- 
tract to study, plan and design the expan- 
sion of the Ann Arbor City airport, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by M. W. 
Cochran, Chief Airport Engineer for Gif- 
fels & Vallet. 

This makes a total of 87 airports which 
the airport division of this firm and its 
engineers have developed or assisted _in 
developing. This figure includes 18 air- 
fields in Central and South America and 
the West Indies for the United States 
Army and Pan American Airways- 

Ann Arbor plans to expand the pre- 
sent airport to meet postwar needs. The 
airport will be a Class III airport and 
is being designed to participate in the 
funds made available under the National 
Airport Program, which will provide Fe- 
deral assistance for the building of the air- 
field facilities. The airport, consisting of 
425 acres, is situated three miles due south 


— 
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of the University of Michigan, and it is 
expected that it will have heavy seasonal 
air traffic due to university activities. 
The city and university authorities be- 
lieve that many alumni will come back 
by air to their Alma Mater for important 
football games in the future—by personal 
planes, charter flights and by commercial 
air transport. 
e 

' LOUIS KAHN 


Louis Kahn, A.LA., president of Albert 
Kahn Associated Architects & Engineers, 
Inc, died at his Franklin, Mich. estate, 
Crestbrook, on Sept. 1, following a short 
illness. He was 59. 

Brother of the late Albert Kahn, F.A.LA., 
he was born at Honesdale, Pa. He re- 
ceived his education at the University of 
Michigan and became registered in this 
state in 1926, He had been associated with 
the Kahn organization 
since 1909 and was 
elected president on Jan. 
6, 1943, following the 
death of Albert Kahn 
on Dec. 8, 1942. 


For many years previ- 
ously he had been 
secretary - treasurer and 
executive head of the 
firm. He was a member 
of the Detroit Chapter, 
The American Institute 
of Architects, the Mich- 
igan Society of Archi- 
tects and The 
Detroit, 

He is survived by his wife, Beryl; a 
son, Ensign William Louis, USNR, and a 
brother, Felix. 

The three vice-presidents of the firm 
are Sheldon Marston, George H. Miehls 
and Robert E. Linton. 


HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK, noted 
author, lecturer and art teacher, of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., will 
be the guest of honor at the annual meet- 
ing of the Detroit Chapter of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, on Oct. 16. 

Mr. Hitchcock will lecture that evening 
in the small auditorium of The Detroit 
Institute of Arts, in connection with the 
exhibition, “BUILT IN U. S. A.” being held 
there from Oct. 6 to Nov. 4. 

The exhibition, a survey of contemp- 
orary American architecture is attractive 
and well-designed. It was assembled by 
He Museum of Modern Art, of New York 

ity. 


Louis Kahn 
Engineering Society of 


e. 

L. MORGAN YOST, A.LA., of Kenil- 
worth, Ill. vice-chairman of The Institute's 
Committee on Public Information, was 
the speaker at Detroit Chapter's first fall 
meeting on Sept. 12. He pointed out to 
his listeners how architects can gain good 
publie information within the bounds of 
good taste. Mr. Yost has made distinct 
contributions to the profession in this 
field. 

As an added attraction, the film, “The 
Story of Formica" was shown. Architects 
learned about this material, from manufac- 
ture to its many uses. 

e 

PHILLIP COWLES HAUGHEY, AIA, 
has opened his office for the practice of 
architecture at 412 Post Bldg., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

e 
FRANCIS P. BENNETT, AIA, 18646 Sussex 
Sy Detroit 19, has returned to civilian 
e. 
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Minnesota 


Minnesota Chapter, AIA, has created 
Architect's Home Plan Institute, and the 
Sunday Times will present a series of four 
houses each month, one to be published 
and the others available in book form. 
Designs are to be submitted by 21 lead- 
ing architects in the Northwest. 

Architects who are partners in the insti- 
tute: Loren B. Abbett, Merle V. Abbott, 
Armstrong & Schlichting, Louis B. Bers- 
back, Arline Castleberry, Robert G. Cerny, 
Rollin C. Chapin, Marjorie Elmquist, Har- 
old W. Fridlund, Lang and Raugland, 
Larson and MeLaren, Hans C, Larson, Sto- 
well D. Leach, J. Milton Leadholm, H. H. 
Livingston, Long and Thorshov, Magney- 
Tusler & Setter, McEnary & Kraft, Don- 
ald J. C. Parsons, Roy Sellers, Glynne W. 
Shifflet, 

LJ 

ROY C. JONES, professor and head of 
the School of Architecture, University of 
Minnesota, announces that recently a fund 
has been established there by the Flour 
City Ornamental Iron Company of Minnea- 
polis. 

This firm has-done important work all 
over the country in fabricating fine metal 
work for buildings, including such out- 
standing commissions as the bronze doors 
which Mr. Carl Milles designed for one of 
the Pennsylvania State Buildings at Har- 
risburg. Their cooperation with architects 
has been outstanding and they deserve 
credit for this particular evidence of their 
interest in architecture and architectural 
education. 

The fund is to be known as the "Flour 
City Architectural Education Fund." It 
will produce somewhere between one and 
two thousand dollars a year to be used for 
scholarships to deserving students of arch- 
itectural ability, talent, and promise to 
carry on their professional studies in the 
University of Minnesota School of Arch- 
itecture; for prizes to be awarded in an 
annual competition in the school dealing 
with the design of metal work; and for such 
other benefits to the School as may be re- 
commended from time to time. 


Mississippi 

A joint summer meeting of the Missis- 
sipi Chapter, AIA, Mississippi Association 
of Architects and the State Board of Ar- 
chitecture was held July 20 and 21 at 
Biloxi, with about 35 present. On the first 
day was a session with Richard Koch, of 
New Orleans, AIA Regional Director, as 
principal speaker. The meeting concluded 
with a boat trip for delegates and wives. 

Reginald R. Perry, of Hattiesburg, is 
president of the Chapter and Carl Matthes, 
of Biloxi, is vice-president. 

. 

JAMES M. SPAIN, AIA, and Boyce H. 
Biggers, have formed a partnership to prac- 
tice General Architecture and Engineering 
under the name of Spain & Biggers, with 
offices in the Deposit Guaranty Building, 
Jackson, Miss. 


Missouri 


Arthur Ward Archer, Regional Director 
of The A.LA., has felt for some time that 
the architects from this section should get 
together and formulate their particular 
problems, together with their suggested 
program for properly handling them. Now 
that private construction seems not too 
far away, this should be an ideal time for 


such a gathering, and the Kansas Ci 
Chapter plans to be the host for a District] 
Meeting of representatives of the Chapters 
of the Central States District, October] 
1 to 3, inclusive. 

The President of The Institute, Mr. 
James R. Edmunds, Jr., will attend, and itl 
is hoped that all members of the two Chap. 
ters and of the Association who can pos 
sibly attend, will do so. 

The program is in the process of for- 
mation, and ideas of the matters to be dis. 
eussed will be welcomed, and should be 
addressed to Edward Tanner, 310 Ward 
Parkway, Kansas City, 2, Missouri. 


Nebraska 


Roy M. Green, Secretary of the Nebraska 
State Board of Examiners for Professional 
Engineers and Architects has been made 
Dean of the University of Nebraska's Col- 
lege of Engineering, which includes the 
Department of Architecture. 

Mr. Green was the first Chairman of 
the Nebraska Examining Board and has 
since then continued to serve as its 
secretary. 

He is a member of the Society for tha 
Promotion of Engineering Education: mem. 
ber of Committee on “Accrediting Under. 
graduate Curricula of the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development, 
Zone VII; member of National Panel o; 
American Arbitration Association and 
Contact member of A.S.G.E. of the Stu 
dent Chapter at Nebraska U., member of 
Sigma Xi and Sigma Tau. 

His research work in materials of con 
struction has attracted nation-wide atten. 
tion. His services have been used ag 
consultant by the Missouri River Divisio 
Office and the Omaha District Office, US. 
Engineers and by many States and Muni 
cipalities. 

Aptitude, vision, industry and experience 
coupled with a deep interest in the prope! 
training of youth for professional life 
makes him exceptionally well fitted to 
assume the duties and responsibilities of 
his new assignment, 

He is the only honorary member of the 
Nebraska Architects' Association. 


New Jersey 


Marcel Villaneuva, president of the Ne 
Jersey chapter of The American Institute 
of Architects, has announced that the 
architects of New Jersey would offer free| 
professional guidance to all discharged| 
veterans planning to acquire a home. 

A special committee, composed of Neill 
J. Convery, Newark, Kenneth W. Dalzell, 
East Orange, Marcel Villaneuva, Orange| 
and Paul W. Drake, Summit, outlined the 
proposal. 


New York 


The Municipal Art Society is celebrat- 
ing its fifty-third anniversary this fall. 
It is one of the oldest art organizations 
in the City of New York. The Society has 
just elected the following officers for the 
coming year: 

President...... Charles C. Platt, A.LA. 

Vice President Alfred Geiffert, Jr. - 

Secretary.. A. F. Brinckerhoff 

Treasurer.. Fletcher Collins 

The new president is a partner of the 
firm of F. P. Platt & Bro., well known 
architects and city planners, active in the 
affairs of New York City, and members of 
the Mayor's panel of City Architects, pre- 
sently designing publie housing and other 
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public works for the various City Depart- 
ments. Mr. Platt has been chairman of 
the Mayor's Committee on Property Im- 
provement, is a member 
of the New York Build- 
ing Congress, the Cit- 
izens Housing Council 
and Co-Chairman of the 
Zoning Committee of the 
New York Real Estate 
Board, He is past Vice 
President of the New 
York State Association 
of Architects and pre- 
sent Co-Chairman of its 
Committee on Public 
Works; past Secretary 
and Director of the New 
York Chapter of The 


American Institute of 
Architects; and Director 
Mr. Platt LAE e Architectural 


The Municipal Art Society is the only 
Society in the City embracing all the arts 
and its membership is made up of leaders 
in the field of architecture, sculpture, paint. 
ing, music, drama, landscape architecture, 
and all kindred art vocations, as well as 
lay members interested in the fine arts and 
their advancement throughout the City. 

In its long history of over fifty years, the 
Society has worked closely with the City 
Administrations and has to its credit many 
aecomplishments of lasting value to the 
City and its citizens. 

Its program for the coming year is a full 
one for the development, encouragement 
and advancement of all the arts throughout 
the city. 

Mr. Platt succeeds Ely Jacques Kahn, 
A.LA. Other architects on the Board in- 
clude William Lescaze, Electus D. Litch- 
field, Hugh Ferris, William H. Gompert and 
Ralph Walker. 

. 


E. P. PALMER, past president, Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America, writ- 
ing in the New York Herald -Tribune, of 
July 30, states: 

New Yorkers who have seen cavernous 
structures built beneath their streets and 
rivers and great towers rising hundreds 
of feet above the street, have frequently 
questioned how these engineering struc- 
tures could withstand the unusual strains 
to which they might be subjected. Satur- 
day's deplorable disaster at the Empire 
State provides a convincing answer. 

It was hardly to be expected that the 
body of a structure „800 feet above the 
street could stand the impact of an eight 
to ten-ton weight crashing into it at 200 
miles an hour, and yet now we know that 
the structure was equal to that test. 

The experience sheds great credit upon 
the engineers, the architects, the builders 
and their individual workers, and the 
fabricators who had a part in the building 
of Empire State. 

The public will recognize the integrity 
with which modern engineering structures 
are built. 

e 


ISADORE ROSENFIELD, architect and 
hospital consultant, announces the open- 
ing of an office at 19 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N.Y. 


A PAGEANT of Buffalo architecture, 
from the 1820s to the present time, is 
featured in a current photographic and 
engraving exhibit in the room of local 
arts at the Albright Art Gallery. 
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COL. DREW EBERSON, of the U. S. 
Army Engineers, and before entering the 
service a partner in 
the NYC firm of John 
& Drew Eberson, archi- 
tects specializing in mo- 
tion picture theatres, 
has returned from the 
Pacific Theatre of War 
for a  three-months 
leave. Following his 
service in the Army Col. 
Eberson plans to reenter 
practice with his father. 
The junior  Eberson, 
while with the China- 
Burma Division of the 
Army was cited for his 
service in building 
roads and air fields 
while under fire. 


Col. Eberson 


e. 

ROCHESTER — The Aug. 1 issue of 
Quarterly Bulletin, Central New York 
Chapter, A.LA. marks that publication's 
first anniversary. 

Reporting a meeting in Syracuse scribe 
Cy Tucker states: 

"Some discussion was had about ethical 
qualifications for institute membership as 
brought up by the questions asked by the 
Wisconsin Chapter. A motion was made 
to abide by the decisions in the May A.L.A. 
Bulletin until such time as the atmosphere 
surrounding the conditions became clearer. 

"The meeting worked itself into a small 
sized swivet over the effort being made by 
the American Hospital Association to set 
up a list of hospital architect specialists, 
and passed a resolution asking the Insti- 
tute Board the reason for these doings. 
Even the letter from New York State Steel 
Fabricators, of which we presume you all 
got a copy, recommending the listing of 
sub-contractors with proposals to forestall 
chiselling after award of contracts, brought 
forth elocutionary sonorosities from our 
president, and he loosed a counter barrage 
on the practice of the fabricators of pro- 
viding free steel drawings. 

“In the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, an interesting event was the reso- 
lution endorsing the effort of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects to get 
state licensing of Landscape Architects, 
provided they divorce themselves from 
nursery production, selling and conctract- 
ing plant material, and try to avoid any 
confusion due to the use of the term ‘ar- 
chitect.. The committee also gave con- 
ditional approval of the new By-Laws of 
the New York State Association, and 
voiced encouragement to Walker Lee on 
the Basic Building Code.” 


Tennessee 


Americo R. Campello, outstanding Bra- 
zilian architect and engineer, touring the 
United States, was the guest of The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, Tennessee 
Chapter, at a luncheon sponsored by the 
Memphis International Center in Mem- 
phis, July 24. , 

Touring this country under the auspices 
of his government, Campello will inspect 
local architectural works, meet leading 
architects here and visit their offices. 

He declared that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was the most impressive thing 
he had seen, because of the coordination 
between architects and engineers, 


Tennessee Chapter, AIA, Executive Com- 
mittee, at its recent meeting at Norris 
Park, discussed registration, hospital spe- 
cialists, fees, dues, membership, commit- 
tees and many other items concerning the 
Chapter and the profession, Harry B. 
Tour, president presided. 

Hospital specialists, as proposed by the 
American Hospital Association, came in for 
a lot of criticism by the Executive Com- 
mittee, which adopted and forwarded to 
the Institute Board the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That the Tennessee Chapter 
vigorously protest the action of the Insti- 
tute in helping the American Hospital 
Association create a limited list of hospital 
specialists; that the Board be hereby re- 
quested to withdraw its support of this 
program; and that the Secretary be in- 
structed to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Board of Directors of the 
Institute." 

. 


WILLIAM H. SERAS, whose term on the 
Tennessee State Board of Architectural 
and Engineering Examiners expired in 
May, has been reappointed by Governor 
McCord, for a six-year term. 


Virginia 
(Reported by Charles A. Pearson, Jr.) 


An emergency—called meeting of the 
Virginia Chapter, A.I.A. was held in 
Richmond, Virginia on Tuesday, August 
7th, and despite the fact that this date 
was also that of Primary Elections in the 
state, a reasonably good attendance was 
noted. 

The purpose of this meeting was to deal 
with impending undersirable relationships 
between the state and private architects 
executing commissions for it, which rela- 


tions were threatening to jeopardize the 
principles of professional practice in one 
case, and threatening to impede the get- 
ting underway of better than $15,000,000.00 
worth of school work over the state in 
another case. 3 
The first problem was one involving 
ownership of documents and other 
undesirable conditions wherein the Board 
of Corrections, in proposing a contract to 
one of our Richmond architects for the 
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design of à prison camp unit, was insisting 
upon their possession of this architect's 
drawings, specifications, ete, in order that 
the camp unit could be duplicated at will 
from time to time over the siate. Not only 
did this case violate the terms of the 
Manual of Relations Between the State 
and Architects and Engineers; threaten to 
establish a precedent in the state among 
the various agencies with respect to own- 
ership of documents, but also it threatened 
to infringe upon the upholding of good 
design to meet the specific requirements 
in each specific locality. 
_ After deciding upon a course in attack- 
ing the problem, the case was handed to 
a special committee backed by resolution 
to dissiminate understanding to the agency 
involved, and to insist upon maintenance 
of our principles of standard practice. 
General feeling of the meeting was that 
the situation would culminate successfully 
without straining of relations and without 
infringement upon proper professional 
ideals and practice standards. 

The second problem bore upon two 
angles of the age-old question respecting 
competition between bureaus and private 
practitioners—in this case, the Division of 
School Buildings of the State Department 
of Education. Since the Division would 
have to expand to handle the volume of 
work requested of it by various counties, 
and since the private practitioners have 
long sought to eliminate such a bureau ex- 
cept as a consulting and advisory agency, 
the Virginia Chapter jumped this oppor- 
tunity to reduce the D.vision to such an 
advisory office, an at the same time, 
to help it by promoting the private archi- 
tect’s service in taking care of the rather 
large volume of work in a manner con- 
ducive of the best of good design and plan- 
ning. The Director of this bureau and his 
assistant, being members of the Virginia 
Chapter, contributed greatly to the iron- 
ing-out of differences at hand to the end 
that a successful solution to the problem 
was in sight. 

Actual results in both of these cases 
before the meeting are yet to come forth, 
but compatible general relations and 
answer to the overall state school build- 
ing program are expected. 

Among various reports to come to the 
meeting was one wherein it had been 
noted that because of high consiruction 
costs (increase of from 75 to 100 per cent 
above 1940-41 levels) the governor is 
threatening to cancel the $20,000,000.00 
Capital Outlay program in this state. After 
some discussion of this impending situa- 
tion, Chapter President, J. Everette 
Fauber, Jr., of Lynchburg, was instructed 
to communicate with the governor urging 
that the planning part of the program not 
be halted, particularly because, among 
other reasons, many returning vet archi- 
tects are depending upon their appoint- 
ments on state work to reopen their 
offices. 

It was also announced that Chapter Vice 
President, A, O. (Bud) Budina and Louis 
W. Ballou, A.LA., both of Richmond have 
been appointed by the Mayor to the City's 
Board of Zoning Appeals, "Bud" is also a 
proud grandpa as of July 10th. 

e 


HAVING HAD an opportunity recently 
to get outside the secretary’s bailiwick, 
we had the pleasure of dropping around 
to see some of the felolws. Particularly 
were we glad to see Louie Smithey (alias, 
Lt. Col. Louie Smithey, fresh out of the 
Army and his post in Washington) who 
is back in private harness. Welcome home, 
Louie. In addition to the good news that 
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our skipper, Everette Fauber, is back in 
his private offices in the Allied Arts 
Building, scuttlebutt has it that another 
of our tirst-rate Lynchburg boys has pos- 
sibilities of returning home for good soon 
—None other than Comdr. P. 3. Clark, 
better known to us, perhaps as "Pen. 
Hope we'l see you soon, sailor. Some of 
the others visited were not in at the time, 
but maybe next trip, we will get to see 
them. 

N.C.A.R. B. BULLETIN: Speaking of 
news, take another look, fellows, at tnose 
spendid, well edited bulletins you've been 
getting from Tal Hughes from up Michigan 
way, and slip him your buck for a sub- 
scription as we want this excellent paper 
really on a weekly basis as soon as pos- 
sible. Take a particular look at the last 
issue that is just out, and start supplying 
yours truly with news about any of you 
in order that the Bulletin may have plenty 
to spread around from Ole Virginia. Too, 
as you send in news, send along photos 
and an outline history of your "better" 
lives!—Summer Bulletin, Virginia Chap- 
ter, A.LA. 

e. 

Carneal & Johnston, of Richmond, have 
been selected as architects for the engi- 
neering laboratory, student hospital and 
the agricultural building for Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute's $1,000,000 postwar 
construction program, at Blacksburg, it is 
announced by Dr. John R. Hutchinson, 
acting president of the Institute. 

Prof, C. H. Cowgill of the architectural 
engineering department at Tech has been 
requested to make a long-time develop- 
ment plan for the institution. Later, special 
consultants will collaborate with him on 
this project. 

e 

JOSEPH R, FALLON, A.LA. has re- 
opened his office at 92 South Ninth St., 
Richmond, Va. 


Washington 


A, M. YOUNG, AIA, was elected chair- 
man of Seattle’s City Planning Commission, 
at its recent annual reorganization meeting. 
He succeeds Walter L. Wycoff, who will 
continue to serve on the Commission. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 6) 
—express my appreciation — enjoy it 
very much and find it a means of keep- 
ing posted on the architectural profes- 
sion,—D. C. Maddux, San Angelo, Texas. 
e 


I think you are doing a grand piece of 
work and the profession is indebted to you 
and your associates. I have received the 
Bulletin much too long through your 
generosity, therefore I am enclosing my 
check. With regards and best wishes for 
the continued success of your magazine,-— 
C. Herrick Hammond, Chicago. 


I am of the opinion that you have sent 
this Bulletin to me for many years and 
I do not recall having paid for it. I appre- 
ciate this wonderful architectural Bulletin, 
which I feel is the best thing of its 
kind we have had since I have practiced 
architecture.—N. W. Overstreet, Jackson, 
Miss. 


—Look forward to each issue. By the 
way, the “Mrs.” presented me with twins 
on June 24—two more readers for you.— 
Charles S. Telchin, NYC. 


—Feel ashamed to think that I hav 
not remitted before. It has been coming 
to me since I was director of The Institute 
It has been some time since I have see 
you Michigan men but I send my besi 
wishes to those with whom I worked some 
years ago—Frederick W. Garber, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 

e 

It is a most interesting little publicatio! 
and a lot of value for one dollar. I find 
news of men I knew 20 years ago in Bosto: 
and in France. I learn that Sam Lunden 
is now vice-president of The Institute. 
worked with him in the offices of Cra 
& Ferguson. Harry Gamble, I knew a 
Fontainbleau, turns up in Oregon. The 
last I heard of him he was in Florida. 
Frederick D. Degit, Lansdowne, Pa. 

e 

—Bully Bulletin. It's a fine little pape 
and you are doing a grand job, I am hop: 
ing your efforts will be appreciated b; 
all the architects in the United States. 

Now if you can get the manufacturers 
to put prices on their merchandise in thei 
ads and literature, I am sure it would help 
immensely in estimating approximate 
costs. Here’s hoping you can get something 


started in this direction.—Joseph M. 
Leonte, Lynhurst, N. J. 
. 


Enclosed is my check for the Bulletin. 
shall look forward to future issues. Lots 
of luck to a fine publication.—Alfred Rein 
hardt, Glastonbury, Conn. 


The Weekly Bulletin has been coming to 
my table for some time now. I find it ver: 
interesting. Please accept the enclosed 
two dollars for two years subscription. 
C. A. Robinson, East Cleveland; Ohio. 

e 


Include me in the list of musts. Seems td 
me that you have the personal touch al 
other magazines lack. 

Here’s hoping the 90 per cent catch hold 
so you can have the second class mailing 
permit—Gustave J. Pfost, River Edge 
New Jersey. 


. 

I enclose my subscription, I have held 
NCARB registration for the past 15 years 
and it has been very helpful, to say thé 
least. May your success and growth con 
tinue.—Edmund J. Meles, Fennville, Mich 

e. 


Enclosed is check for four dollars, t« 
cover subscription, for the members ol 
our firm, to the Weekly Bulletin, which we 
all read with much'interest.—Ralph Walk- 
er, of Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith 
New York City. 

e. 

Accept my congratulations on the mag- 
nificent publication you have produce 
for NCARB.—Elbert I. Harrison, Peoria, Ill 

LJ 

My subscription herewith. We neet 
more of this type of mutual interest dis- 
played throughout the profession as i 
whole.—Ambrose S. Higgins, Bar Harbor 
Maine. 


e. 

It has taken some time, but finally mj 
resistance has broken. As usual, it's one o 
those things most of us fail to do promptly 
so here is my small contribution.—A, Mar: 
tin Trade, Coral Gables, Fla. 

e 


Herewith is one year’s subscription. 
thank you for sending us the paper. Wi 
like it very much.—R. L. Whitten, Charles 
ton, W. Va. 


(See LETTERS— Page 20) 
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The Bulletin visits with 

Stephen F. Voorhees, 
Voorhees, Walker, 

RAA Fare d ae 


Aboard The Detroiter at New York's 
Grand Central Station came Stephen Fran- 
cis Voorhees, Fellow and Past President of 
The American Institute of Architects, and 
senior member of the 
firm of Voorhees, 
Walker, Foley and 
Smith, serving some 
of the world’s most 
important clients, 
producing some of the 
world’s greatest ar- 
chitecture. We feel 
humble as we bow 
down before it. 

Since the firm has 
now admitted another 
Smith, Mr. Voorhees 
states that the name 
should be changed to 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley, Smith and Smith, 
only the office door isn't wide enough and, 


Walker 


Voorhees 


besides, he's afraid that people will think 
he stutters. 
The Bulletin is proud to number among 
its ardent supporters the members of a 
firm so distinguished, men who have also 
made distinct contributions to the ad- 
vancement of our profession. 
Ralph Walker needs no introduction to 
architects in this or any other country. 
In 1933 he was appointed a member of 
the Architectural Commission of the Chi- 
cago World's Fair. He is a trustee of the 
Lavanbury Foundation, vice-president of 
Northern Westchester Hospital. 
A fellow of The American Institute of 
Architects, he has served as president of 
its New York Chapter. His other affilia- 
tions include the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design (past trustee), and The Archi- 
tectural League of N.Y., from which he 
received the Gold Medal in 1927. 
Max H. Foley has again accepted the 
presideney of the New York Building Con- 
gress, to fill the unexpired term of J. Andre 
Fouilhoux, whose untimely death occurred 
on June 20. He was president just preced- 
ing Mr. Fouilhoux, but was out of the 
country on business for a year and a half 
of his term of office. He was managing 
partner in Trinidad for the Caribbean Ar- 
chitect- Engineer in the design of Army Air 
Bases from 1940 to 1942, 
Perry Coke Smith is currently Presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter, A.LA., the 
Institute's largest (and greatest). 
Benjamin L. Smith joined the staff of 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley and Smith in 1937 
and became a partner on July 1, 1945. 
Born in Chicago in 1906, he studied ar- 
chitecture at the University of Illinois, 
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1945 


Foley 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
the Fontainbleau School of Fine Arts, hold- 
ing the A. W, Brown Traveling Fellowship 
in 1930-32. He worked in the offices of 
Granger and Bollenbacher; Bennett, Par- 
sons and Frost, and the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury Department, in Wash- 
ington. Ben Smith is a valuable addition 
to this outstanding architectural firm. He 
holds the cherished NCARB Certificate. 

A visit with Mr. Voorhees is good for 
what ails one seeking an answer to the 
question, "What is wrong with the practice 
of architecture today?" He is likely to 
come away with the feeling that there is 
nothing at all the matter that producing 
good architecture will not cure. 

Mr. Voorhees graduated from Princeton 
University in 1900, was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Engineering 
from that institution in 1937, and from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1939. 
Also in 1939, New York University honor- 
ed him with the degree of Doctor of Fine 
Arts. 

He has served as director of many banks 
and corporations and as trustee of institu- 
tions of higher learning. Some of the 


& Smith 


Smith 


firm's more important work include West- 
ern Union, One Wall Street, Prudential In- 
surance Co. of Newark, Princeton Uni- 
versity, New York Bell Telephone Build- 
ings and many others. The firm is also 
consultant for the entire Bell system, sup- 
ervising architects for Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


Mr. Voorhees was Chairman of the 
Board of Design for the New York World's 
Fair, 1936-40, as consultant to architects 
and representatives of the principal coun- 
tries of the world, 

He is a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, was a dollar-a-year consultant for 
the War Production Board, 1940-42. A 
member of ASCE and ASME, Mr. Voorhees 
is both architect and engineer. He was the 
{irst president of the New York Building 
Congress. 

Twenty years ago, relates Mr. Voorhees, 
when the late Leon Gillette was planning 
a cooperative apartment building at Park 
Avenue and 38th Street, the agent ap- 
proached Mr. Voorhees to buy an apart- 
ment. He was not interested until he was 
offered a pent house, This he took and, 
together with Mr. Gillette, planned it to 
suit himself. Here he has lived since. 


There are lawns, shrubbery and sizeable 
trees. He has a summer home at Voorhees 
Point, Nyack, on the Hudson, N. Y., but 
lives at his Park Avenue pent house most 
of the year, only a few blocks from the 
In the 


firm’s offices at 101 Park Avenue. 
same block is a fav- 
orite spot of his, the 
Architectural League 
of New York, 115 E. 
40th Street. 

When visitors from 
out of town ask, 
"How do you stand 
the pace here?" Mr. 
Voorhees replies that 
his family does not 
live any differently 
from many others 
throughout the coun- 
try. “We don't go 
sight-seeing every day and night clubbing 
every night," he explains, “No one could 
stand that." As an illustration, he men- 
tioned that recently a group of friends who 
have apartments on Park Avenue had a 
progressive dinner—one course at each 
apartment. They would go down into Park 
Avenue in their dinner clothes, having a 
salad here and an entree there, and ending 
up with dessert at the Voorhees’ pent 
house. This, he said, might be expected in 
any community in America, 


Royal /nstitute of British Architects 


66 PORTLAND PLACE LONDON W) 


Telephone Welbeck 5721 2 3-4 
Telegrams Ribazo Wesa London 


Dear Sin, 


27 October 1944 


Mr. Ralph walker, of New York, has 
suggested that the R.I.D.A. Library should 
certainly have your Bulletin, which he describes 
es "a very live publication - mich the most 
interesting discussion medium we have heré in 


the States". 


I am sure Mr. Walker is right in 


saying we should nave it, and I will be glad to 
hear if you can agree to exchange with the 


BR.I.B.A. Journal which appears monthly. 


I am 


Sending a copy of the Journal in a separate 


nackage for you to see. 


Yours very truly, 


The Fditor, 


Front Gie 
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ACCURACY & 
DURABILITY N 
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SAFETY FEATURES Y 
EASY INSTALLATION |b 
QUICK ADJUSTMENTS |f 
SIMPLIFIED WIRING Jf 
UNFAILING SERVICE fF 
WAR PRIORITIES £ 


MERCOID CONTROLS 

have all these qualifications. They 
are not only a first choice, but a 
must in many war production 
plants * There must be a reason. 


Remember- they are the only 
IOO% mercury switch equipped 
automatic controls on the market 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION - 4203 BELMONT AVENUE : CHICAGO : 41 * ILLINOIS 
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Movable Steel Partitions 
OG ileal Paneling 


BY Manris-Psuny 


Here’s the 
Inside Story 


of the unique construction 
features of M/P Movable 
Steel Partitions: (A) Steel 
studs spaced 24" apart. (B) 
M/P Snap-On Clip for ease 
of erection. (C) Baked-on 
finish on bonderized steel. 
(D) Asbestos lining. (E) Corrugated backing for horizontal 
strength. (F) Corrugated backing of reverse panel. (G) Vertic: 
steel stiffener. (H) 334” air space gives ample room for pipes 
and cables; standard panel sections may be used as air con- 
ditioning ducts. 


SEPTEMBER II, 1945 


Send day 


for this 
A. |. A. File Booklet 


Shows unique advantages of 
M/P Metlwals for new building, 


modernizing, partitioning 


Write today for our A. I. A. File Booklet on M/P Metlwal 
'aneling and Movable Steel Partitions . . . see how this revolu- 
tionary idea for treating interiors provides rich beauty and high 
utility at surprisingly low cost. Many ideas that you can use 
- . . for executive, factory and general offices, stores, banks, 
ships, hotels, hospitals, schools, residences and other buildings 
of every kind. 
PRE-FABRICATED—PRE-DECORATED 


Made in lifelike wood grains and soft color finishes . providing 
an all-flush surface from floor to ceiling . . . eliminating the need 
for filler boards of other materials at ends and above the cornice 
level . . . M/P Metlwals make possible an endless variety of 
modern decorative effects, Exclusive construction features of 
M/P Paneling and Partitions eliminate the need for plaster in 
new construction . . . and permit fast, clean, simple installation 
in modernization or partitioning work. 


GET FULL DATA 


Our free booklet shows how these standardized units of bonder- 


ized steel combine fine appearance, quiet and fire resistance with 
low initial cost and permanent economy. Write on your business 
letterhead for our free Metlwal Booklet No. 14M. Address: 
Martin-Parry Corporation, York, Pa. 


MRRTIN-PRRRY 


& METLWALS 


ALL-FLUSH PANELING 
MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


ENGINEERING AND ERECTING SERVICE AND 
PRODUCTS warenouse stocks IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


62 Years of Stc, 


NATIONAL COUNC 


Think in terms of 
Designed for gracious 


living... built around 


a framework of steel 


Whether you are planning along ultra-modern 
or traditional lines, Stran-Steel framing will 
give you the permanence of steel construction, 


with new efficiency . . . flexibility of ideas. 


Stran-Steel, with its nailable studs and joists, 
brings an entirely new perspective to postwar 
building . . . assures permanence, fire-safety, 
freedom from warp, sag and rot. These qualities 

to the home builder, home buyer or investor 


are as salable as grace and beauty of design. 


Investigate the possibilities of Stran-Steel . . . 
shape your building plans around this uniform 
precision material. Build with Stran-Steel for 
beauty of design . . . comfort and convenience 


... lasting strength. 


| GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


o 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION ° 37th FLOOR PENOBSCOT BUILDING © DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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MEMO TO YOUR SECRETARY 


Flease tear off 
and mail it today 

You may be interested in the “Defini 
tion of a Secretary” which was printed 
in the Midwest Purchasing Agent for 
June 1945 and reprinted in th^ July issuc 
of NEWS- DIGEST of Jasam Manufactur- 
ing Co. Here 'tis: 

DEFINITION OF A SECRETARY 

A secretary is a person, usually female, 
whom the boss often tells everybody but 
her that he coudn't do without. If the 


ihe subscription blank 


boss is a young bachelor, he has to be 
on his guard; if he is an old married man 
she has to be on her guard 

Where the boss and callers are 
cerned a secretary acts either as a 
between or a stay-between. 


con- 
go- 


A secreta must know how to trans- 
late the b rambling dictation into 
statements which are crisp and straight- 
forward and yet leave plenty of loopholes 
and side exits, so that he is pretty proud 
of himself when he reads what he thinks 
he dictated 


TURAL 


REGISTRATION BOARDS 


SUBSCRIPTION | 


To Our Readers 


The Bulletin will greatly appreciate your sup- | 
By subscribing you will assist in putting it 
on a paid subscription basis, effecting a consider- 
able saving in mailing costs | 


port 


Bulletin — 


You may enter my subscription for one year | 
I enclose $1[ ]Zurrency [ ]Check [ ]Money Order 

Please check name and address on reverse side 
and make corrections if incorrect. 


If the b doesn’t know something, 
he asks his secretary; if she doesn’t know, 
she is dumb. The boss is not dumb for 
not knowing, on account of what has he 
got a secretary for ? 

No man is a hero to his valet, and no 
boss is a hero to his secretary. When a 
secretary realizes that her boss wouldn't 
be worth fifteen dollars a week without 
her, she has to console herself with the 
fact that she wouldn't get her thirty-five 
per without him 

If secretaries didn't need their jobs, 
half the bosses in the country would be 
washed up. If secretaries published their 
bosses’ confidential memos, the other half 
would be locked up 

A secretary must know where her boss 
is every minute, so she can tell the right 
people the wrong place. 

An office boy starts at the bottom and 
works up. A secretary starts as a secretary 
and works 


Architectural League 
Of America 


The reproduction below, from a picture 
loaned by Ralph C. Kempton, A.LA., of 
Columbus, Ohio, is of members of the 
Architectural League of America, long 


since disbanded. The photograph tak in 
Detroit in September, 1908, is published 


here with the hope that our readers may 
be able to identify many of those in the 
group. 

Those so far identified are as follows 
1-Medary, 2-Bori, 5-Inscho, 15-Burrowes, 
17-McGinnis (not Chas. D.), 19-Hammond, 
20-Alex Donald -Max Dunning, 24- 
Nettleton -Eisen. -I. K. Pond, 32-Bald- 
win, 34-Knapp, 35-Wells, 36-Muehlman, 
37-J. C. Llewellyn, 40-Albert Kahn, 49- 
Van Leyen, 51-John Donaldson, 54-Wilby, 
62-Hornbostel, 74-Lorch. 
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POSTMASTER’ If forwarded, or undeliverable, FOR ANY 
REASON, notify sender of new address, or reason, on 


form 3547, postage for which is guaranteed. 


OBITUARIES 


SAMUEL E, GIDEON, A.L A, 69, in 
Austin, Texas, Aug. 14. Prof. of Archi- 
tectural Design and Architectural History 
at Univ. of Texas since 1913. Educated 
at MIT, Harvard and L'Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, France. Writer, lecturer and col- 
lecter of art lore concerning the South- 
west. Past president Central Texas Chap- 
ter, A.LA. 


HENRY OUTHOUT, A.LA., 61, in NYC, 
Aug. 5. Grd. Princeton, '06. Studied at 
Beaux Arts, Paris. Chairman of Paris 
Prize Committee, Beaux Arts Institute, 
N. Y.C. from 1920 to 1926; vice-chairman 
of The Institute's Committee on Educa- 
tion from '20 to 27. Was earlier associ- 
ated with David Adler, Chicago, designed 
residence for Marshall Fields. Retired 
from his N. Y. practice in 1926. 


Sec, 562 P.L. & R. 
U. S. POSTAGE 


PAID 
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ALEXANDER MACKINTOSH, A.LA., 83, 
in Long Branch, N.J., Aug 2. Fellow and 
member emeritus of The Institute (Brook- 
lyn Chapter). Born in Scotland, practiced 
in NYC and New Jersey. 


H. LANSING QUICK, A.LA., 75, at Yonk- 
ers, N. Y, on Aug. 19. Vice-president of 
the Yonkers Housing Authority until his 
resignation two months ago. Joined his 
father’s architectural firm in Yonkers, 
1888. Member Westchester Chapter, A.LA 


HARRY L. SHUPE, A.LA., 69, at his 
home in Cleveland, Ohio, on August 20. 
A native of Shilo, Ohio, he went to 
Cleveland as a boy. Practiced architecture 
there for 35 years. Formerly a partner 
in White & Shupe, he later practiced alone. 
In recent years retired but maintained 
his interest in the profession. Had been 
active in civic affairs and the Masonic 
Lodge. 


WANTED 


(Continued from Page 14) 

I am happy to enclose my check for 
subscription to your magazine, which 
really serves as a medium for all members 
of the notorious family, the architects.— 
William C. Worth, Damerest, N. J. 

LJ 


Your Bulletin is a fine contribution to 
the profession. I look forward to receiv- 
ing it each month and appreciate more 
each succeeding issue. Enclosed is sub- 
scription.—Charles H. Benjamin, Patter- 
son, N. J. 

LJ 

I gladly enclose my check for one year's 
subscription. I feel that your work merits 
the support of every architect—and will 
Reh ite Taper L. Strelitz, Washington, 
D. C. 


e 

Here's one dollar, before inflation raises 
your subscription to ten, for your interest- 
ing Bulletin.—Ben C. Bloch, N.Y.C. 

e. 

I should have sent this dollar to you 
long ago. Please continue sending the 
Bulletin.—M. A. Capobianco, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

e. 

Enclosed is subscription to your most 
interesting magazine. It has A-1 priority 
for my reading.—David Saul Klafter, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

e. 

Enclosed is subscription for two years 
to the Weekly Bulletin. I like it. —R. Ber- 
nard Kurzon, Chicago, Ill. 

PAUL P. CRET, F.A.LA., 69, at his home 
in Philadelphia on September 8. A late 
bulletin reports the passing of Mr. Cret, 
distinguished Fellow of The Institute. 

More, details will be given in our next 
» issue. 


Architects, Specification Writers, Structural, Electrical, Mechanical Engineers, Conveyor 
Designers, Plant Layout and Structural Steel Detailers. 

Refer to ad on page 16, Weekly Bulletin of Aug. 14, 1945. 

Apply to Giffels & Vallet, Inc., L. Rossetti, Associated Engineers & Architects, 1000 Marquette 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Michigan. Telephone CAdillac 2084. 


WANTED 


Well established architect, with four million dollars worth of postwar work, located in a New 
England college town, would like an associate or partner. Must be a designer, familiar with Colonial 
work, and a man capable of putting out working drawings and details. Apply to the Weekly Bulletin, 


giving particulars. 


the Air-Conditioning FIRE HOSE DRYER 


YES! 
be glad 


hose dryer that eliminates unsightly hose towers . . . 
dries faster and better than the old "horse & buggy" 
++ fits in any corner . . 

. and helps you plan a building that can be tops 
in beauty as well as functional design. 


Send for free descriptive booklet 


THE CIRCUL-AIR CORP. 


6339 East Palmer Ave. 


devices 


+». FIRE HOUSES CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 
When you next get a Fire Station assignment, you'll 


to know about CIRCUL-AIR the electric 


. cuts building costs 


Detroit 11, Mich. 
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BY JOSEPH HUDNUT 
A Talk Before the Ann Arbor Conference 


NE OF THE MOST arresting phenomena in the contemporary scene so far as this 
relates to the practice of the professions is the present secession of the art of city 


planning from the province of architecture. 


We know that the boundaries of profes- 


sions change, that the responsibilities and privileges of one vocational group are often 


transferred by “chance or nature’s changing course” to other groups. 


functions performed yesterday, for ex- 
ample, by lawyers are today performed by 
doctors of medicine. Some of the century- 
old prerogatives of priests have become in 
our day the new privileges of teachers. 
Nevertheless, there was until quite re- 
cently no one—unless it was Patrick Ged- 
des—who could have predicted the eclipse 
of the architect in the field of city plan- 
ning. There the tradition of architecture 
was firmly established, there its conven- 
tions, its modes of operation and its au- 
thority were guarded by scholarly certi- 
fication and by aristocratic taste. 

With what confidence only thirty years 
ago the architects of the Plan of Washing- 
ton framed their parade of palaces, their 
heroic abstractions of vista and monu- 
ment! With what condescension they ac- 
knowledged the presence of the popula- 
tion, audience to their sculptural sym- 
phonies; with what impatience they noted 
the troublesome intrusions of economists; 
and even when at times they admitted to 
their company the shy, necessary engin- 
eer it was only to hide him instantly be- 
hind discreet draperies of pediment and 
peristyle. 

A long tradition had confirmed in the 
publie mind this hegemony of the archi- 
tect. For centuries the architect had car- 
ried into the organization of street and 
plaza the habits of thought and vision 
which had shaped cathedral and palace. 
His materials were monumental struc- 
tures and organized space; axis, vista and 
sequence; climax, balance, proportion and 
rhythmie disposition; the correct author- 
ity of Rome. With these he could play as 
readily in the city streets as in the forms of 
shelter, building out of civic elements by 
the well-tried formulae of classicism thea- 
tres for civic life indistinguishable except 
in breath and scale from those which he 
built for a private clientele. The two arts, 
architecture and city planning, were in 
practice one. 


"The all-purpose ready mixed 
and gravel with cement to obtain the maximum strength. 
GIBRALTAR BRICK-SET MORTAR 
The NEW Dry Ready Mixed Brick Mortar Contains Everything 
"SPECIFY GIBRALTAR FLOORS" 


GIBRALTAR | FLOORS INC. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Telephone TOwnsend 8-0044 | 


Many of the 


Yet there were in motion, even as McKim 
and Olmstead laid out the vast geometry 
of Washington, two currents, separate and 
in some ways opposite, which were to shat- 
ter this unity with sudden impacts, each 
according to its special nature so violent as 
to throw the architect from the throne 
where he had so complacently presided. 
These had gathered force slowly over more 
than a century, their invasions of city plan- 
ning, however explosive to architecture, 
were yet prepared by movements long 
operative below that warm, placid surface 
upon which that aristocratic art was ac- 
customed to bask. 


The first of those currents had its origin 
in the ascendancy of economics among the 
speculative sciences of the XIX Century; 
the second grew out of the new social phil- 
osophies engendered by the Industrial Re- 
volutions. A new industrial system, waste- 
ful and cruel, was allowed to evolve itself 
out of the "free play of an enlightened 
egotism"; magnificent new technologies 
were used to make that system the more 
barren in social progress; and maladjust- 
ments acute, sudden and devastating in- 
evitably appeared in the fabric of society. 
Nowhere were these more terrible in their 
consequences than in the great cities which 
everywhere poured their populations, in- 
creasing frantically like the broomsticks 
of the Sorcerer's Apprentice, into ever- 
widening miles of civic dishevelment. The 
impotence of architecture to bring order in- 
to these vast complexes could not be long 
ignored and the hope that social health 
might be restored by science was wholly 
congenial to the temper of a people who 
had put their trust so completely in that 
form of thought and analysis. The time was 
bound to come when men should discover 
principles of civic reconstruction in those 
imposing structures of theory which con- 
fidently predicted the reign of reason and 


GIBRALTAR ALL PURPOSE CONCRETE 


dry concrete"— a scientifically prepared mixture of dehydrated sand | 


48 State Fair Avenue West 
Telephone TOwnsend 8-0045 


philosophical system in the living organ- 
isms of cities. 
* * * 


The Baron Haussmann is said to be the 
first city planner to announce the second- 
ary role of architecture in the design of 
cities. If he was not the first to conceive 
the city as a great machine for production 
and consumption, he was at any rate 
the first to translate that principle into 
practice. Certainly there were few arch- 
itects in that staff of specialists which 
formed his tool for the rebuilding of Paris. 
He relied upon economists, politicians, 
physicians, engineers—in a word, upon 
scientists—to bring the queen city of the 
Renaissance into conformity with an in- 
dustrial age. The bases of his projects were 
not architectonic principles but the re- . 
quirements of traffic, the promotion of in- 
dustry, the conditions of publie health. 
A science of planning replaced the inher- 
ited art of civic design. 

It is true that Haussmann made Paris 
magnificent with many showy buildings— 
he was not ignorant of architecture— but 
these buildings were introduced as in- 
cidents merely in a pattern of streets. They 
gave no law to the city. His gorgeous con- 
structions were ornaments pinned here and 
there on the breast of Paris and, like orn- 
aments, were useful to give continuity or 
emphasis to the pattern of streets. They 
were subordinated, not in relative scale 
merely, but in their influence. No longer do 
they project their principles of order into 
the civic elements which surround them; 
plazas, streets and vistas no longer echo 
their proportions or continue their rhythms. 
When the Emperor decreed that his own 
splendor should be confirmed by splendid 
monuments conspicuously placed it was 
enough if these were given an axial re- 
lationship to a street. The Opera, for ex- 
ample, looks as if it had got in the way of 
a boulevard which otherwise would have 
gone on to the edge of the earth. 

From that time on the sovereignty of 
architecture in city planning became a 
sham: not the sovereignty of architecture 
merely but of the architectural principle. 
The authors of the Plan of Chicago made a 
great to-do over mighty ensembles of 
public buildings but their real solicitude 
was for the railroads. The Regional Plan 
of New York flattered that city with many 
a fine proposal for monumental vista and 
plaza, but we know how adventitious these 


(See HUDNUT, Page 3) 
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appeared beside more exigent schemes for 
harbor reconstruction and industrial re- 
distribution. The economist and his cousin, 
the civil engineer, were the true authors 
of these ambitious efforts for civic order; 
and economist and engineer are arbiters 
in the greater number of civic improve- 
ments actually undertaken in our time. The 
architectural legend has reached its final 
chapter in New York City where factual- 
minded administrators, impatient of idea, 
measure city planning by the acreage of 
concrete pavement laid on escape-routes 
leading to the country. In that city the 
very limited objectives of planners include, 
to be sure some architectural tidbits but 
the idea of civic form, of that compre- 
hensive strueture and balance which is 
the essence of the architectural idea, is by 
official decree taboo. 

The city planner, thus immersed in eco- 
nomics, has suffered a strange sea-change. 
Whereas he once dealt in academic usages, 
in theories of form rendered in perspective 
and water-colour, his stock in trade is now 
composed of statistics, diagrams and high- 
piled granaries of surveys and charted data. 
Frustrated of peristyle and dome, he turns 
to his million maps exquisitely and en- 
igmatically coloured; he has a language 
full of strange new transcendentalisms; 
and he will plot you a curve at the drop 
of a hat. Being of a compassionate nature, 
he tolerates architects so long as these 
know with proper humility their place in 


his new order. 
. * * 


Nevertheless, the science of city plan- 
ning is not in our day merely concerned 
with economic objectives. While the city 
was being transformed in the conciousness 
of economic planners into a mechanism for 
manufacture and merchandising there were 
other city planners, not less fertile of 
theory, who conceived the material of 
their art to be, not industry and commerce 
merely, not the facilities merely which 
serviced these, nor yet that "economic 
man" who was to be made happy by pro- 
ducing and consuming, but rather that 
society, that aggregation of human beings 
who, with all their inheritances of social 
habit and cultural tradition, of conflict- 
ing loyalties and inapposite fold-ways, had 
become through the blind operation of 
economic law imprisoned in these unpitying 
machines. It was evident that the un- 
directed growth of our cities had produced, 
not physical chaos merely, but social chaos; 
and the daring thought was ultimately in- 
escapable that by giving direction to that 
growth that chaos might be overcome. 
There should be a social science of plan- 
ning having as its objectives the establish- 
ment of such patterns of behavior among 
men as might again give meaning and di- 
rection to the life of cities. 

Man cannot live except in a society. Since 
we cannot abandon our cities nor yet de- 
lay the onward march of invention, we 
must create in cities a society tempered to 
withstand the attritions and subversions 
of modern industry. If we are to endure 
things so monstrous as mass production 
and the assembly line, we must contrive 
some new armour against them. We see 
how our new technologies of production 
challenge our familiar ways of life, our 
time-honored institutions, our cherished 
faiths, and we know that these must be 
reconstructed if our civilization is to be 
continued. Why not then search out the 
guides to whatever new social erystalli- 
zations are possible and try to discover the 
means for setting in motion the currents 
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of feeling and thought which may assist 
these? These guides and these means will 
at least be as certain as those of economics 
as worthy to be called a science. 

These considerations, formulated early in 
the XIX Century by Robert Owen, have 
prompted an art of city planning addressed, 
not to wealth and the distribution of wealth, 
but to that social health without which 
wealth is of litle consequence. I know of 
no better illustration of this kind of plan- 
ning than slum clearance and the con- 
struction of government-sponsored hous- 
ing for that part of our civic population 
discreetly called the “lower-income group”. 
Here, if anywhere, is an arrant interference 
with the operation of economic law; an in- 
terference which deliberately prevents the 
free determination of rents by the sac- 
rosanct law of supply and demand and as 
clearly nullifies the ancient appanage of the 
poor to live and die in want and misery. 
When housing projects are further deve- 
loped so as to encourage the growth of 
neighborhoods, when the nature and dis- 
tribution of institutions—the school, the 
chureh, the shopping center—are among 
the materials of planning, and when the 
spiritual life of the people is sustained by 
recreational areas, parks and playgrounds 
made accessible and patterned for their use; 
well, then, you have the beginnings of an 
art of sociological planning. 

In this way it has come about that two 
new principles, different in direction but 
not irreconcilable, have carried forward the 
art of city planning and together have swept 
that art out of the province of architecture, 
How foolish are our domes and porticoes, 
our Greek and Roman toys, our Parisian 
sophistications, besides their eager and pur- 
poseful march; how impotent our antique 
symmetries, decrepit amid the winds which 
are re-shaping the world, to channel them 
for the happiness of mankind. If city plan- 
ning may have any part in directing these 
terrible energies—a debatable hypothesis, 
certainly—it will not be city planning in 
the classic mode of architecture. 

* * * 


Must we conclude, then, that architects 
have no longer a role to play in city plan- 
ning? Shall we resign this field as grace- 
fully as possible, accepting our place as 
audience merely to those who formulate 
and implement policies of economic or 
social reform—or, more immediately to 
those confident administrators who direct 
the planning agencies? Our products, al- 
though integral to cities and serviceable 
to narrower segments of society, are yet 
to be, outside of their own boundaries, 
careless of a wider social consequence ? 

* * * 

Let us consider this matter. It must be 
admitted, in the f. place, that an arch- 
itecture which participates in the life of 


cities must do so in collaboration with 
whatever forces strive for economic well- 
being and social reconstruction. We must 
seek out a basis for that collaboration and 
establish the mutual understandings which 
will assist it. 
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am afraid always evident in our academic 
and romantic art, must be made unmis- 
takable. A certain re-orientation of our 
profession—or at least of that part of it 
which is to participate in city planning— 
would seem to be essential. 

This truth needs no argument; but it 
does not follow that architecture, what- 
ever its monetary decrement, ought per- 
manently to resign its leadership in the 
field of city planning. I have heard the 
architect's part in that field described as 
"physical planning"—a term intended to 
distinguish sharply his tangible and prac- 
tical patterns from the patterns of idea 
which occasion them and to confirm a cer- 
tain inferiority of status. The architect, 
so far as city planning is concerned, need 
not trouble himself, it is said, with the ob- 
jectives of his constructions: it is enough 
if he is given a program which will lend 
itself to a material realization. He is to 
take his place beside the engineer, the 
practitioner of an honorable craft service- 
able to cities no less than to individuals; 
and if architecture, beyond engineering, 
embraces not only the practical technolo- 
gies to steel and the forms of shelter but 
also academic usages, the meanings with 
which history had overlaid our construc- 
tions, and even a conscious effort to ex- 
press in the forms of buildings the temper 
of a society— well, these are to be under- 
stood as the elements of a private Heaven 
which could in the design of cities be con- 
veniently sacrificed. 

This assumption has its origin in a mis- 
conception of the nature of technologies 
and of the part they play in the shaping 
of civilizations. We think of technologies 
as consequences, They are, actually, 
causes. The visible pattern of our citi 
has power to shape the society which in- 
habits them, "ud that pattern and that 
Power are technological achievements. 
Whoever determines the form of our cities 
determines also the temper of our lives. 

Now it is certain that the form of cities 
is as much determined by buildings as 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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by streets. Cities are made of buildings. 
The function of the street is to serve build- 
ings. The impact of a city upon human 
culture must be conditioned upon these 
two plus, of course, such planted areas 
and water-courses as may be provided; 
but of the two it will be the effect of 
buildings and not streets which will be 
the more powerful and sustained. Both 
buildings and streets are technologies; both 
are physical planning; both have the same 
basic relationship to economic and social 
idea; both channel in much the same way 
the life which flows through them. They 
must be designed as parts of a whole, and 
in that whole buildings and not streets 
will form the greater and more important 
part, 

Steel has shaped America: steel and the 
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technologies of steel. Steel has established 
the vast new dimensions of our experience, 
accelerated the swift tempo of our ac- 
tivities encircled with distant boundaries 
the range of our consciousness. We think 
in steel, and steel is shaping for us a new 
morality and social discipline. Shall we 
believe then that when we build in steel 
we are taking no part in the building of the 
contemporary culture? We know how 
Amiens confirmed the faith of the thir- 
teenth century and how Versailles upheld 
the authority of the French monarchy; is 
it likely that our constructions shall par- 
ticipate less in the life of America? Even 
if our buildings were indeed only arrange- 
ments of physical substances, they would 
yet form that silent environment of the 
Spirit, that man-made supplement to Na- 
ture which, as we know, has moulded man 
and. his destiny on earth, 
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In connection with some of its other d 
partments, the J. L. Hudson Co, is esta 
lishing a service to its customers that wil 
include advice on home building. N, 

It is the desire of Mr. Leon Church, in 
charge of this department, to be able to 
refer, customers to architects who are in- 
terested in serving this class of clients. 

It is not the intention of The J. L, Hud- 
son Co. to furnish any stock plans, or to 
make any charge for their services in this 
respect. They possibly will, ask archi- 
tects who are interested to leave sets of 
plans there and such architects will re- 
ceive all inquiries resulting from their 
display. 

Will those architects interested please 
get in touch with Mr. Church at The J. L. 
Hudson Co. 
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PREFABRICATION 


By GEORGE B. BRIGHAM, Jr., A.LA. 
A Talk Before the Ann Arbor Conference 


ADDRESS THIS GROUP on the subject of prefabrication in general would be presumptuous on my part 


i 


executed projects involving prefabrication on a large scale 
we have recently conducted h 


in house prefabrication which 
_ Over a period of years, 
tional construction for ‘small buildings. 
Each time my designs have been built I 
have felt that the cost and time elements 
were excessive. This has been increasing- 
ly obvious as new methods and materials 
were attempted, 

Gradually I have become convinced that 
a more completely integrated building 
system could be devised. A system in 
which all enclosing elements would be in- 
tegrated as to size and function and 
standardized for mass production in the 
factory. This integration and standardiza- 
tion would include not only wall panels, 
but floor and roof panels and framing as 
well. Assembly would be accomplished by 
simple attachments requiring a minimum 
of labor at the building site. 

Such a system would have to be flex- 
ible enough to permit as free planning for 
family needs as conventional construction, 
and if this objective were to bé achieved, 
the size of standard parts would have to 
be kept small enough to be practical and 
at the same time large enough to be eco- 
nomical., 

A study of domestic living spaces con- 
vinced me that the popular four-foot pan- 
el width would not be practical, Its justi- 
fication was its precedent in wood lath 
and stud construction. Four feet is too 
wide for one door and frame, and too 
narrow for a pair of doors. Four feet is 
too wide for passages and stairways. Four 
feet is too narrow for a bathroom, and 
eight feet unnecessarily wide. Since the 
objective of a standard module is defeated 
if it is necessary to depart from it fre- 
quently, four feet does not appear prac- 
tical in spite of existing building material 
standardization at that dimension. 

A panel approximately three feet wide 
overcomes many difficulties found in the 
four-foot width, It is practical for pass- 


ages and for stairways, for 2 ft. 8 in. doors, 
for 2 ft. 8 in. pairs of casement windows, 


I have been rej 


because I am sure that all of you have followed the subject with as much interest as I, and several have 
. I will, therefore, confine my remarks to the research 
ere at the University of Michigan. 

peatedly impressed with the complication and inefficiency of conven- 


for closets three feet deep, and for bath- 
rooms two panels in width; any narrower 
panel is impractical for most of these 
uses. 

Preliminary studies resulted in a full- 
size model of a one-story exterior wall 
including the corner, This was construct- 
ed with student help. Numerous plans 
and designs showing the possibilities of 
this proposed system were also developed. 
Armed with these drawings, I was able 
to interest the National Housing Agency 
and the Office of Production Research and 
Development of the War Production Board 
in Washington. The result was a contract 
with the O.P.R.D. to conduct research for 
the N.H.A. relative to this building system, 

The O.P.R.D. also requested a study of 
prefabrication from an entirely different 
angle, namely the construction of com- 
plete factory-built units one-story high, as 
wide as highway regulations would per- 
mit (8 ft.) and as long as practicable. The 
contract for this research stated that these 
units were to be capable of assembly side 
by side, end to end, or end to side, and fur- 
ther, that all exterior walls were to be re- 
movable laterally, and all panels inter- 
changeable with each other and with door 
and window panels without disturbing the 
floor or roof. Only the corner posts of 
each unit would remain stationary. In 
these respects the units were to differ 
from truckable units developed by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and others. 

Because of acute steel shortages, it was 
specified that the units must be built 
entirely of wood, and although this re- 
striction was subsequently relaxed some- 
what, the final result was affected by it. 

Both projects were if possible to make 
use of thin wall panels combining struc- 
ture, insulation, and finished facings and 
joined in some simple, economical, and 
demountable manner, 
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In order not to delay the study of these 
two problems as a whole, we chose a fairly 
standard type of wall panel composed of 
a rigid insulation core faced on both sides 
with % in, exterior grade fir plywood and 
with a solid wood frame set in between 
the plywood facings on all four edges. 
The total thickness was 2-1/8 in. with 
the core built up of two thicknesses of 
25/32-in. Vaporseal Celotex cemented to 
each other and to the plywood with an 
asphaltic binder, Joints between plywood 
and frame were made up with Plaskon 
Weldwood glue. Before adopting this pan- 
el construction it was tested for thermal 
conductivity in our Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Department, Conductivity proved to 
be .20 B.T.U. per hour per degree differ- 
ence in temperature per square foot. More 
insultation was desirable, but further study 
to achieve it was not advisable at the 
time. 

Condensation within the core of the 
panel was tested at our Wood Utilization 
laboratory, After exposure to 90 to 100 
per cent relative humidity for six days, a 
section was sawed from the panel and tests 
revealed no apparent increase in moisture 
content above atmospheric conditions in 
the shop where the panel was built. Struc- 
tural tests were made when the panels 
were incorporated in a full-size wall sec- 
tion. 

Both projects, i.e., the integrated building 
system. and the factory-built units, were 
carried on simultaneously, but since the 
sponsor was especially interested in the 
factory-built units, more time and study 
were devoted to them, and eventually a 
full-size seven-unit house was built, 

THE INTEGRATED BUILDING SYSTEM 

Two full-sized models of a one-story 
exterior wall were built to demonstrate 
this system including two corners of a 

(See BRIGHAM, Page 3) 
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HERE'S always a soda at the drug store 

for Junior when Sister's beau comes 
calling. 'There isn't room for one more on 
the sofa. There isn't room for that extra 
electrical appliance in your home, either— 
not if you have an inadequate wiring 
system with overloaded circuits and im- 
proper distribution of outlets. It's a com- 
fortable, satisfying home where you can 
arrange furniture to suit yourself —where 
the room arrangement isn't dictated by 
the chance location of outlets. Your home 
may be an old one, but it can hold all the 
electrical conveniences of a new one with 
adequate wiring. You want to have that 


radio where yoz want it—or that television 
set in your home of tomorrow. Be sure of 
adequate wiring by inspecting it today! 


This is one of a series of advertisements prepared in 
cooperation with the Electrical Association of Detroit 
in the interest of insuring adequate wiring for every 
home in this area. Any house wired today should 
have enough properly spaced convenience outlets, 
enough circuits, and large enough wire sizes for to- 
morrow's electrical living. It should accommodate the 
new frozen-food cabinets, electric ranges, automatic 
laundries, electric dishwashers and many other electric 
appliances that will make living pleasanter and easier. 
When you build or remodel, be sure your home “meas- 
ures up" in this important respect. 


ME DETROIT EDISON °° 
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dug to frost line and poured full of ready- 
mix concrete from the delivery mixer. 
Exact levels and alignment of foundations 
were obtained by setting precast concrete 
blocks on these posts. The entrance step 
and storeroom floors were concrete slabs 
poured directly on the ground without 
foundations. 

The three units previously built were 
reassembled for the bedroom wing of the 
seven-unit house, but the remainder were 
prefabricated by four manufacturers lo- 
cated in Detroit and Grand Rapids. One 
company made the floor frames; another, 
the roof panels and windows; another, the 
wall panels and doors; and a fourth, the 
rolled metal sections to join the panels. 
Insufficient time prevented the testing of 
sample constructions from these several 
manufacturers and we therefore had to 
hope that our first decision as to toler- 
ances would be correct. Of course, some 
adjusting had to be done when these ma- 
terials were assembled at the site, but 
we were gratified that our technique 
proved relatively satisfactory. The metal 
channel moldings gave the most trouble. 
They were supposed to be pressed in by 
hand; actually, rubber mallets were re- 
quired in most instances and even car- 
penter’s hammers, at times, but never the 
proverbial sledge hammer. 

Utilization of the first three units for 
the bedroom wing provided an opportun- 
ity for testing disassembly, transportation, 
and reassembly on a new site several 
blocks removed from the location of the 
three-unit model. The moving process 
was accomplished in one day by six men, 
a University delivery truck, and without 
heavy lifting equipment, The units were 
jacked up one by one with heavy timbers 
and the truck backed under them, This 
process was reversed at the new site. In 
spite of the crudity of this method, the 
units were not damaged and no difficulty 
was encountered in their reassembly. 

As previously stated, all units were de- 
signed for complete factory fabrication 
and were to arrive at the site needing 
only to be bolted together, connected to 
utility pipes and wires, and sealed at the 
roof joints. This method was not possible 
with the final house for lack of plant and 
equipment. The entire assembly process 
was therefore carried out at the building 
site without protection from the weather. 

The final construction differed from the 
three-unit model in two ways: The floor 
frame was changed to open-truss-type 
steel joists with a structural floor of 2-in. 
plank, and the wall panels were con- 
structed of 1/8 in. airplane-grade gum 
plywood because the WPB would not re- 
lease !4 in. fir plywood. This plywood 
has proven unsatisfactory because its 
thinness facilitates expansion and delam- 
ination from the insulatiofi core. Also, it 
is not as attractive with a natural finish 
as fir because of unpredictable color var- 
jations, The steel floor frames appear to 
be highly satisfactory and are more eco- 
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nomical than wood, but it is hoped that 
the plank floor can be replaced by light- 
weight concrete. 

An asbestos cement board skirting was 
used to give a finished appearance to the 
house at the grade line. This was backed 
up with an insulation panel to prevent loss 
of heat from the underfloor heating sys- 
tem. 

The edges ot tne dead level roof were 
finished with a sectional prefabricated, 
clip-on, overhanging cornice which can be 
disassembled and reassembled as easily as 
the wall panels. The cornice was made 
of sheet metal on a light wood frame. 

Windows were outswinging casement 
type with screens on the inside and pro- 
vision for storm sash interchangeable with 
the sereens, Operational hardware was 
the sliding sash type and the sash were 
operated by a through-screen device of 
our own design. 

The electric installation was a combina- 
tion of Wiremold conduit carrying feed 
wires horizontally at door-head level and 
outlets built into the metal channel con- 
nection moldings between panels. This 


method was not developed sufficiently and 
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we feel that several modifications and im- 
provements are imperative. One point in 
its favor, however, is its accessibility for 
changes or repairs. Even in its present 
stage it is an improvement over conven- 
tional wiring in frame buildings. 

The cost of units as now constructed is 
too high for custom building and may also 
be too high for mass production, How- 
ever, our experience has revealed several 
possible modifications which would great- 
ly reduce the cost and we hope to con- 
tinue research in this direction and event- 
ually arrive at a technique which will be 
economical enough to compete favorably 

(See BRIGHAM, Page 6) 
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building, one window, one door, and one 
interior wall joined to the exterior, The 
first model included only the wall ele- 
ments, while the second model included 
also floor, ceiling, and roof panels, and 
floor and roof construction. 

A simple and effective joint was devised 
to unite wall panels and roof panels, and 
to attach wall panels to floor and ceiling. 
The connection was accomplished by 
means of rolled metal channels driven 
into grooves in the edges of panels and 
floor and ceiling plates. These channels 
transferred stresses uniformly throughout 
the structure and were held in place by 
tension. This tension also provided for 
the natural expansion and contraction of 
the plywood. Tests applied to this method 
of joining revealed great strength, the re- 
sult of the continuous bearing of metal 
channels on the wood panels, 


In joints where the connection between 
metal and wood was perfected, the metal 
could be removed without damage and 
reused, Some refinement of this con- 
nection will be necessary, however, before 
salvage of metal connecter channels will 
be 100 per cent. 

Two-, three-, and four-way wall inter- 
sections were possible with these connec- 
tors and all walls could be centered on 
the module line. It was possible to sim- 
ilarly connect door or window panels 
combined with solid panels, since all door 
and window panels were one module wide. 

The floor and roof structure was re- 
duced to a unit of one steel joist of the 
open truss type. The roof surface was left 
dead level with no attempt to build a 
sloping roof above the joists, These joist 
units were the length of one module, less 
the joint, and could be bolted together end 
to end or at right angles to form a struc- 
tural grid of any size which would be a 
multiple of one square module. 


This standardization of floor and roof 
structure made possible the simplification 
of surfacing panels to one size for each 
floor, ceiling, and roof respectively. A 
channel molding set in mastic was used 
to join roof panels. It is hoped that this 
method of roof panel assembly will event- 
ually make possible the elimination of 
built-up roofing now necessary to water- 
proof the deadlevel roof. 

An overhanging cornice for a building 
of any size which would be a multiple of 
one square module was found possible 
with three sizes of cornice panels, These 
cornice panels were joined with channel 
moldings like the roof panels. 

With a standard wood sash and frame 
developed by the Rolscreen Company of 
Pella, Iowa, it was possible to keep the 
entire window and frame, which was 2- 
1/8 in, the same thickness as the wall 
panel, and thus simplify packing and 
crating. The only parts of the structure 
which remained to be fitted at the site 
were the frieze board, bed mold, and cor- 
nice facia. It is hoped that these can be 
eventually standardized or eliminated. Ex- 
cept for these fitted parts, site erection is 
so simple that the work can be done by 
relatively unskilled labor or even the 
householder himself. And all parts are 
light enough to be handled by one man. 

This simplification of the structure and 
its reduction to a few standardized parts 
should make possible mass production of 
these parts without the necessity of erect- 
ing 100 to 1000 buildings on one site. The 
parts could be merchandized by local 
building material dealers in the same way 
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that windows, doors, and similar factory- 
made parts are now handled. 


The eost of manufacturing and assemb- 
ling floor, wall, and roof panels should not 
exceed $0.40 per sq. ft. which compares 
favorably with conventional frame con- 
struction. The joist construction for 
floors and roofs is at present much too 
expensive and more study is necessary 
to revise the cost downward. We have 
numerous ideas for accomplishing this re- 
duction and expect to continue our re- 
search in this direction. 

We do not claim that we have reached 
the final answer to a more completely in- 
tegrated building system, but we hope 
that our study points the way to a goal 
to be achieved. 

THE FACTORY-BUILT UNIT SYSTEM 


As previously stated, the research on 
factory-built units and the integrated 
building system were carried on in par- 
allel. We felt that these two opposite 
approaches would interact on each other 
beneficially and that perhaps the answer 
might be somewhere between these ex- 
tremes. 


Preliminary studies were made to test 
the degree of flexibility in planning pos- 
sible with such large fáctory-built units, 
to investigate the problems involved in 
demountable wall, window, and door pan- 
els, and to find a satisfactory floor, corner 
posts, and roof construction, 

The next step was the construction of 
one full-size unit. As a result of our pre- 
liminary studies we had established the 
size at 8 ft. by 16 ft. by 8 ft. clear height 
from floor to ceiling. 

The wall, window, and door panels were 
constructed similarly to those of the in- 
tegrated building system, but the floor and 
roof were each constructed as a single 
8 ft. by 16 ft. panel using stressed-skin 
construction composed of 1 x 4 joists, 12 
in. on center, and 8 ft. long, covered on 
the top and bottom with exterior grade fir 
plywood. Space between the joists was 
packed with rock wool insulation. These 
panels were attached to 2 x 12 girts around 
all four sides to carrv all horizontal loads 
to the corner posts. The corner posts were 
angle-shaped and built up with a 2 x 4 
and a 2 x 6 reinforced with !4-in, ply- 
wood facings. 

Upon completion indoors this unit was 
subjected to a racking test. Without test- 
ing to the breaking point, the unit showed 
strength sufficient to withstand wind at 
70 miles per hour. 

The change of dimension and conden- 
sation tests which followed necessitated 
the disassembly of the unit and reassem- 
bly out-of-doors. This process, which was 
completed satisfactorily, taught us a great 
deal about demountability. A large steam 
radiator and a gate valve were installed 
in the unit and for one month it was sub- 
jected to excessive dampness and dryness 
alternately supplied, Temperatures reach- 
ed 109 degrees Fahrenheit, relative hu- 
midity 80 per cent, while temperatures on 
the exterior reached as low as 10 degrees 
above zero, 

Results of these tests were encouraging. 
Our allowance of 1/8 in. for lateral ex- 
pansion of panels proved sufficient. Warp- 
ing of panels was very slight and not 
enough to prevent their reuse in later 
models. Condensation of moisture within 
the core of the panel was negligible, as it 
had been in the first test panel, No de- 
lamination of panels occurred, but there 
was a slight separation of plywood from 
core in the door. Our wood joint be- 
tween panels was not too satisfactory and 
obviously needed improvement. 


Following the experience gained on this 
first unit, two more were constructed, 
These two and the first one were then as- 
sembled out-of-doors to form a 16 ft. by 
24 ft. three-unit, minimum war house, 
The two major changes from the first 
model were a double floor construction 
to form a plenum chamber through which 
heat could be circulated, and a metal 
channel connection between panels in 
place of the wood joints used in the first 
assemblies. The window construction was 
also simplified. 


A special forced-air coal-burning fur- 
nace was designed and constructed with 
reversed air flow to force the heat down- 
ward, distribute it throughout the plenum 
chamber and exhaust it through registers 
located in the floor close to the exterior 
walls. The furnace was located in the 
kitehen. A test of this heating system 
showed an even distribution of heat and 
sufficient volume to be highly satisfactory, 

The openings in which the registers were 
located were also used for access to bolts 
which united the units below the floor 
line. Where registers were unnecessary, a 
solid panel flush with the floor filled the 
hole. Units were united and secured at 
ceiling level by bolts through the 2 x 12 
girts. These boltheads were eventually 
covered with small cover plates which, 
with their regular spacing, produced a 
decorative effect. 

Roof joints where units came together 
were sealed with a metal channel mold- 
ing similar to that used for wall joints, 
but in addition this molding was set in 
and covered with asphaltic-type roofing 
mastic. 

THE SEVEN-UNIT FACTORY- 
BUILT HOUSE 

With a reasonably satisfactory building 
technique established, the next step was 
to test its practicality in commercial pro- 
duction, 

A house plan was chosen which would 
require seven complete standard units, 
two standard roof panels, and a special 
storeroom unit, 3 ft. by 12 ft. in plan, to 
support one end of the two roof units. 
This house was one of a series requiring 
from three to ten units to produce eight 
different sizes. At each size the house 
was planned to be complete and present 
a finished appearance. The seven-unit 
size included all the complications found 
in larger models and appeared to be rep- 
resentative of the building technique, 

The nucleus of this series of plans was 
the utility unit in which was assembled 
all the heating and plumbing equipment. 
This included a complete bathroom, small 
laundry with wash trays, and a hot water 
heater, the kitchen sink and cabinet, and 
the furnace. The kitchen work space and 
other kitehen equipment was located in 
another unit adjoining this utility core. 
With this core unit and two adjoining 
units, it would be possible for a young 
couple to start housekeeping for approx- 
imately $2000 above the cost of the lot, 
and enlarge their house unit by unit as 
their income permitted and family re- 
quired. Non-utility units would average 
around $400. 5 

This young couple we facetiously pic- 
tured in middle life detaching a unit or two 
from their house and presenting it, along 
with a new utility unit, as a wedding gift 
to a daughter or son, and thus eventually 
reducing the house to a size sufficient for 
their old age. : 

The temporary site chosen for this sev- 
en-unit model was a level lawn adjoining 
our Engineering Research Building, In 
preparation for the unit, post holes were 
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